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BRITISH 


Paper by Prof. W. M. BLINDERS PETRIE on ‘The Sources and 
Growth of Architecture in Egypt,’ on MONDAY, May 20 
Cards of admission to be appl ed for to the Seckrr any, R I.B.A. 


ILLON SOCIETY.—Mr. JOHN PAYNE’S 
COMPLETE METRICAL TRANSLATION (the first ever ee 
of the DIVAN of the great Persian Poet HAFIZ is IN THE PRE 
and will shortly be ready for issue.—Prospectuses and Fs ak area 
Forms can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Atrrep Forman, Esq., 49, 
Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the election 

of President and Council, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, BUR- 
a ae GARDENS, on MONDAY, May 20, at 3 p.m., the President 


e Chair. 
ithe ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will take place on 
MONDAY, May 20, at 7 for 7.30 p.m..at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, Whitehall Place, 8.W., Sir CLEMENT 's 
MARKHAM, KC.B FR 8., President, in the Chair. 
Fellows who propose to attend are requested to leave their names 
at the Society’s Office on or before MAY 13, after which places will be 


otted. 
Tiekets, ll. 1s. each, to be obtained from the Chief Clerk, 1, Savile 


INSTITUTE of 
ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Reree 








Ow 
Fellows have the privilege of sot Guests 
LEONARD DARWIN nog 
J. F. HUGHES Ci 
J. 8. KELTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. 


'XHE NEW KENGLISH ART CLUB,—TWENTY- 

SIXTH EXHIBITION * MODERN PICTURES, OPEN DAILY 
10 to 6 until May 24 at the DUDLEY GALLERY, "Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, W. Admission ls. 





GECRETARY. — OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE 

desires TEMPORARY POST as above for beginning of Long 

Vacation. —AMARANTH, Union Society, Osford. 

00Ks E LL IN G —Capable SALESMAN and 
CORRESPONDENT, with a aed knowledge of Old and New 

Books, REQUIRED by a Firm of standing.—Address, in confidence, 

B.C., .C., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, ) Chancery Lane. London. 


BoroucH of “ya 





WALSALL. 


The FREE LIBRARY COMMITTEE are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of an ASSIS’ ae ue the FREE LIBRARY, 
at a salary commencing at 52/. 10s per an 

Previous spree in a Public Library essential. Pere 
(with three copies ) * Assistant,” and 
sent in not Ti aa JUNE 1 to the CuarrMan, Free Library Com- 
mittee, Walsall 


ee of CARLISLE. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, ART GALLERY, AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
TULLIE HOUSE. 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the Ua Ble 
TION of CARLISLE invite applications for the Post of DIRECTO 
of TECHNICAL EDUCATION in connexion with the SCIENCE, ART, 
and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS from persons Crone to give In- 
struction in the Chief Branches of Science and Techvical Education, 
Organize the Work of the Schools, and be responsible for the Manage- 
ment and Control of the Institution, including the Supervision of the 
Public Library, Museum, &e 

Salary 250/. per annum and 10 per cent. on all grants earned, with a 
peer and Braga Light free. A statement of the duties of the Office, 














r ‘aE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

‘ER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 
Tipe SUMMER EXHIBI' ss NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
ERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


REN CH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Selected Pic- 
TURES by Prof. KARL HEFFNER. From 9.30 to6. Admission 1s. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 


Gallery 








Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer 
The LUNDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
7, Strand, W.C. 


Trustees (Ex- mas Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 


OBJECTS.—This Instituti tablished in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the roster aptly ae the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

4 Donstion of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


Py gMBERSHIP. —Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, tatton, an or em- 
loyed, is entitled to become a member of this asap on, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annual! akon a 
for Life, Cedi that he or she is engaged in the sale vA ble ae 
The | features of the Rules governing election to yall ensions 
are, that ese candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
po -five — of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
m years 
RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Lech trhdvarsdd or their servants 
who may be y Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


ERSIAN LESSO’S.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of very high Oriental and European culture, offerste GIVE 

ae PERSIAN.—Apply H., 12, Colville Terrace, bayswater, 
ondop 


ERMAN.—For Advanced Pupils, LESSING’S 

*‘LAOKOON’ and SUDERMANN’S ‘EHRE’ explained by 

NORTH-GERMAN (University Man).—School of Modern Languages, 
27, Chancery Lane. 














{T° NOBLEMEN “and MEMBERS of PARLIA- 

MENT.—A PRACTISING BARRISTER, of Literary attainments 
and considerable Legal experience, offers himself as SECRE’ TARY, 
Permanent or i aL —Address Lucian, 15, Manstone Road, West 
Hampstead, 





R. R. W. HEATON, M.A. F.R.Hist.8, (late 

Scholar King’s Coll., Camb. ; Ist Class Classical Tripos, 1890 ; 

1st Class Historical ‘Tripos, ’1892), COACHES PUPILS for the Univer- 

Bities, Public — and other Examinations.—71, Carlton Hill, St. 
John’s Wood, N. W. 


A GENTLEMAN, with considerable experience, 
undertakes RESEARCH WOKK for AUTHORS and others. 
Historical or Genealogical Records traced ; Extracts carefully made; 
Lectures and Pamphiets prepared for Delivery or Publication. Terms 
moderate. Heferences.—A. G., 31, y Road, , E. 














‘e, may be pas on oe to the 
undersigned. A by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials (which will not he returned), and marked 
‘Appointment of Director of ‘Technical Education,” should beaddressed 
to me, the undersigned, on or before the 28th day ‘of MAY now instant. 

Canvassing Members of the Council or the Committee, either directly 
or indirectly, is strictly prohivited, and any breach of this condition 
will immediately caine any Candidate. 

y 0 


wr 
A. H. COLLINGWOOD, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office, Carlisle, May 14, 1901. 


lHeati 





UNiveasity eS of NORTH WALES, 


(A Constituent cog a iene of Wales.) 
lications are invited f he poet of LADY ASSISTANT LEC- 
rok R in Le ae “aU TOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS of 
the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or 
wre desirable. Salary isle 
Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, June 1, by the undersigned, from whom further parti- 
culars may be obtained. Duties will commence OCTOBER 1. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
April 24, 1901. 


NORWICH 











SCHOOL BOARD. 





The Board require, after the Midsummer Holidays, the services of a 

ret MISTRESS and an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the NEW 
NTRE for the INSTRUCTION of EPILEPTIC and MENTALLY 

DEFICIENT “CHILL JREN 

Candidates need not be Certificated Teachers, but must show satis- 
factory proof of a good knowledge of Kindergarten methods, and, if 
possible, of previous experience of the work. 

Applications, stating salary, must be sent to me at once. 

SYDNEY COZENS HARDY, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, Opie Street. Norwich, May 14, 1901. 


BevForD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
2 (University of London), 
BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a boast as SECRETARY.— 
Applications, with testimonials, to nt ae JUNE 15 to the 
dan nerany, from whom particulars can be obtain 


city of LONDON 


WANTED, a FORM MASTER, to attend for not more than Thirty 
three Hours a Werk, of which Three may be hss igor: Duty, and 
to teach Classics. French, Mathematics. &c., in the Classical Second 
Form, The salary will be 2001. a year, increasing te 3501. a year, as per 
Salary Scheme. Candidates for the 
exceed Thirty, are requested to forward their applications, accom- 








SCHOOL. 








FRANCE,— The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-8SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A CLIFT SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s.; @ 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/.; both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age on the first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the ParnciPaL. 


PV BSTMINSTER See. —An EXAMINA- 

1 be held on JUL and 4 to FILL UP not less 
than SIX RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE EXHIBITIONS —For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. (Established 1893.) Pupils prepared for the Uni- 
versities. Resident Gymnast and French Mistress. Healthy condi- 
tions of life. Hockey and aaees Tesmamacaioe on application to M! 
Macrae Morr, Lingholt, Hindhe 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN roy TUESDAY, May 7. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and ae 

dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professo: 

rs, Secretaries for BRITISH 

ICA, ASIA, AUSTRALABIA, 
—l4l, ‘Regent Street, W. 











rks co Companions, Lady Housekee 
ISL. CONTINENT, AFRICA, AM 
Schools and Ed 1 Homes r 


7" : 
ARTNERSHIP.—HALF-SHARE OFFERED in 
high-class LONDON ART SERIAL havirg good circulation and 
valuable and increasing Advertising connexion. An excellent opening 
for a Gentleman of Literary and Artistic taste. About 500/. requ 
for development.—Mr. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 











ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). KRmployed by the India Oftice as Indexer, Portuguese 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs. ). 

‘Town and County Records Indexed Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in — 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘T'ype-written 

A mad Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. in London 
and Berlin. 


((HEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
The very best work only.—Hext, 81, Uplands Koad, Stroud 
Green, London. 


TYPE- -WRITING. — All kinds of LITERARY 

WORK promptly and accurately executed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Copies Duplicated from 5s. per 100 Copies.—Barex, 24, St. Hilda’s 
Terrace, Whitby, Yorks. 











TI‘YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms Circulars, #e., by 

st ar Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. ae 

1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W 


v NYPE -WRITER.—AUTHOR®S’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy — dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Pa; ¢c.—Miss E, Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, Nw. Established 1884. 


‘YPE-WRITING.—AIl kinds of COPYING care- 

fully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 

10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, Balham 
Grove, Balham, 8.W. 











panied with a copy of testimonials as to q and 

not later than FRIDAY, May 31 next, to A. J. Avsrrn, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C Selected Candidates will be duly 
communicated with. Forms of Application can be obtained of the 
Secretary. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL having decided to in to institute a PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, invites applications, which should be sent 
in not later than JU NE 15 a to the Registrar, from whem particulars 


as to duties and may 
8. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 











U NIVERSITY OCLLESS of NORTH WALES, 


(A Constituent eomeana ~ a ——_ of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DAY Ke ages DEPART "MENT. Salary 1201. 

A should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, June 1, by the Soulgesiguell from whom further parti- 
culars or, — obtained. Duties will commence OCTOBER 1. 

HN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Kegistrar. 

April 24, i90L 


iy app ee ge mei = LIABLE ADVICE 
4 can be obtained (free of c' ) from Messrs. GABBIT. 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and serd ee sot 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and su may 1 Tu 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if ay "with fetalled 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 














SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 68B, 
\O Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, and AU THORS 
MS. promptly and intelligently TY PED. English, French, and German 
Shorthand. Estimates made for large Orders. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Beat ford Row, London. 











GHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


Tyre. -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough uaintance with Modern 
Revision and Transiation unde en Scale of Charges 
on a»plication Authors’ references. ‘Terms ios. 1s. 3d_per 1,000 
words; over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


J OUBNALISTS DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 

don experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TY PE- 
WRITING (First Class Society of Arts). Special knowledge of French 
and German. Standard cash rates. — Manet Maccrecor, 2, Cliftom 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 
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‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing arranged. S$. placed with Publishers. _—— and reat. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of eee Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Pu’ investigations, and Audit of ‘Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

F en Printer of the Atheneum, Notes oe ae &c., is 

re) UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BO NEWS, and 
p ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, pst Lane,E.C. 




















Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
ged prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. Ii. HI8- 
rene I BEAUX-ARTS. 


U 
GROGRAPHY. VIL. MILITARY. VIL. ‘eIChION 1X, GENERAL 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


A G G 8 B R . 8., 
pis, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON. LONIX 
BRARY EDITIONS of 


Noe ig] and Travels—Early Prin k 8. ~ First Editions of Seven- 
nth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. Sti pple. Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFI CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londen ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


Now ready. 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS— 


ee y—Biography—Law—Political Economy—Philo- 
sophy—Gre nek a d Latin Classics — Mathematics — per eameas Science— 
General iLispravere Fine Arts and Illustrated Book 
A HAND LIST of RECENT PURCHASES. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge. 


CATALOGUB, No. 32.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Drawings by John Ruskin—Turner Engravings 

—‘ Liber Studiorum ’—Coloured po Senge eer heap and Kelmscott 
Books—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wwm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, ] Richmond, Surrey. 


ARGAINS in BOOKS, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, in great variety, at much 
reduced Prices 
CATALOGUE, No. 324, MAY, 1901, ag many important 
Pu chases, ‘NOW BR 
W. Gratsner, Remainder and “te Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
reyes Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. an ruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection ‘offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
1 es issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















ON DON AS S AR. YX, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
AJESTY THE KING. 


pine i ht Hon. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Acne: A. 
. D.C.L.; Her: 


Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Leck: 

bert Spencer. 
Trustees— Right Hon. — Avebury, F.R.8.; 

Right Hon. Earl of Rose) v7 Ry ight Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about olumes of Ancient and Modern 

Literature, oe wonder ee Subscription, 3. a year; Life Mem- 

fteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 

and Ten Slee Members. Reading-Room 0 A gg m Ten till hali- 

pas: . Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vol royal 8 8vo, price 21s. ; 

to Members. 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sents gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales by Auction. 


The a, a the late Rev. FREDERICK SMITHE, M.A. 
L.D. F.G.S8., late Vicar of Churchdown, Gloucestershire. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL xf AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C.,on MONDAY, May 20, and Four Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock preciseiy, "the LIBRARY A the late Rey. FREDEKICK 
SMITHE, M.A. LL.D F.G.8,. &c., and other Properties, comprising 
Books on Sport, Natural History, Archwology, Art, Topography, 
History—Transactions of the Learned Societies—Modern Authors— 
Early Printed Books, &c 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Modern Engravings and Etchings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will a by yo at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, ONDAY, June 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MODERN ENGRAY iNGS and ETCHINGS after Sir E. Landseer, Sir 
J. Reynolds, G. Romney. S8irJ E. Millais. Thomas Faed, Rembrandt, 
T. Philip, Ary Scheffer, Gainsborough, L. Alma Tadema, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 
The Barrois Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, the Pro- 
perty of the Right Hon. the EARL of ASHBURNHAM, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pgee latent at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. on MONDAY, June 10, and Four Following 
Days, atl o'clock seaPvarks the valuable and important COLLECTION 
of [LLUMINATED and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS known as the 
Barrois Collection, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of 
ASHBURNHAM. 
May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 
One Shilling each ; illustrated copies, price Five Shillings each. 








The Larger Portion of the choice and valuable Library of 
EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will LP by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra W.C , on MONDAY, June 17, and Seven Following Days, 
the LARGER, PORTION of the Valuable and choice LIBKAKY of 
EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq. M.P., comprising Editiones Prin- 
cipes and other Editions of the Classics—Incunabula and Productions 
of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other celebrated Printers—early Bibles 
and Biblical Literature—fine Books of Printsand Works on Antiquities, 
Archeology, and the Fine Arts— French illustrated Books of the Eigh- 
teenth Century—early French, Italian, and Spanish Literature—Books 
printed on Vellum—the rivately printed Issues. on Large Paper, of the 
Writings of William Morris—the Kelmscott Press Publications—fine 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


SOTHERAN’S | iS) RIOR CURRENT of 
ATUR 
MONTHLY LIST OF Prana ananiins IN SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 





No. 608, just published, for MAY, 
Includes a number of Early Tracts by English Members of 
the Society of Jesus. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W. 





yo BOOKSELLERS.—Mr. GRANT RICHARDS 

will have pleasure in supplying you with COPIES of his SPRING 
LIST, bearing your own Imprint, on receipt of intimation of the 
number required. 


ANTED, a COPY of the MARCH Number of a 
Poetical Periodical, The ‘THRUSH, Edition de Luxe, published 
Advertiser will pay 5s fora Copy in perfect condition.— 

ster, 18, Argyle Square, King’s Cross. 





at 2s. 6d. 
W. B. Gt 


OOKS.—FOR SALE, cheap, complete SET of 

the PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 

from the commencement in 1830 to 1890, 60 vols.. with 4 vols. of Indexes. 

‘This is one of the finest Works on Natural History ever published, and 

contains hundreds of beautifully Coloured Plates. This valuable Set 

was completed by a well-known Naturalist recently deceased, and cost 

about 120]. Must be — Will accept 45/.—C., 33, Rowfant Road, 
Balham, London, 8 


GTAMPS— —Chinese War (Indian Stamp sur- 
charged), Bogota. Corea, Crete, Cuba, Gold Coast, Gwalior, 
Nepau!, Perak, Peru, Puttialla, Russian Levant. Siam, ‘Travancore, 
Venezuela. Fifty genuiue varieties, ls. 1d.—Cuaries Suiru, Upper 
Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


'T()HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, EC.) Contains hairless per, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each" 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Li cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS, by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


exch ANGs (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 
MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55i. rental) for a 

















old English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection 
of Armoria! Bindings, segs H Examples from the Libraries of 
Grolit, Canevari, De Thou. Colbert, Longepierre, Girardot de Pré- 
fonds, Count Hoym, Madame de Pompadour, Madame du_ Barry, 
Duchesse de Berri, Mesdames de France, Cardinal Mazarin, Cardinal 
Richelieu, — Clement XI., &c , principally in old Morocco Bindings 
by Boyet, deloup, Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Simier, and other 
celebrated Binders. The whole are in remarkably choice condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each. 





Guaranteed Violins. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. on 
WEDNESDAY, May 22, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION. of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
GUITARS, and ANTIQUE INSTRUMENTS, including the Properties 
of the late Sir ARTHUR SULLIV AN, ROBERT SUTHERLAND, Esq , 
ALFRED WAY, Esq, and R. WALDY, Esq., comprising choice 
Examples of the ‘following celebrated Makers :— 
Antonius Strediuarius apes Ruggeri 
and H. Amati 
Joseph Guarnerius v names Panormo Techler 
Klot Fendt and many others, 
with the Bows and Cases, the whole of which are guaranteed to ‘the 
Purchaser according to the description in Catalogue. 
On view two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the late Dr. HOPKINS. 
M ESsks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in JUNE, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. HOPKINS, the 
eminent Musician, and other Properties, comprising English and 
Foreign Books in ail Branches of Literature. 


Catalogues in prep 


TUESDAY, May 21. 

Magnificent Fur-lined Robes and Coats—Jade Bottles and Ornaments 
from Pekin; also Victorian, Nelson, Dickens, Wellington, and 
other Relics—Japanese Art Curios—South African War Relics— 
Roman and Egyptian Curios—Benin Carved Tusks—Engravings— 
Paintings—Heads and Horns of Animals—a very fine Burmese Joss 
—Native Gold Jewellery from Ashantee—Curiosities from the 
Ashbee Collection—and other Curios from all Parts of the World. 


J. B. Vuillaume 
Gasli 














N R. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above most 
interesting Catalogue of RELICS and CURIOS by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38 a Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY 


NEXT, at half-past 12 o’cloc 
On view day prior from 10 a 4and morning of Sale. Catalogues had. 


OOKS, MSS., &c. -MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 


Auctioneers of Books and Lite: of eve 
oon “ LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLL ON carefully 
onta. GUED -— prom — OFFERED FOR 8A Packing and 
Removal arranged for. uations made for Probate or other P ses, 
— i 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 


M 2888s. HODGSON will SELL OF AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, , on WEDNESDAY, 
May 22, and Following ‘Day, at 1 o'clock, sae Met e MISCELLANEOUS 
BOUKS, comprising Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, Large Paper, 
8 vols.— Vetusta Monumenta, 6 vole —Mus¢e Francais et Musée Roya), 
6 vols.—Galerie de Florence, 4 vols —Claude’s Liber oa 3 vols.— 
aaa re and gga 8 Works, wp pens — pn " , 20 vols.— 
Nava! 37 vols.—Planché’s ic clopwdia of 
nln 2 vols. Williams's Homes and Haunts of Shakespeare— 
Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, on Japanese 
velium, 12 vols. feos K 8 bales Edition de Luxe, 10 vols. .—Pepys's 
Diary, 10 vols.—Froude’s England, 12 vols.—Max Miiller’s Sacred 
Books of the East, 39 vols.— atts’s Economic Products of India, 
6 vols.—Bree’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols.—Morris’s British Birds, &¢. 
9 vols. — Balzac’s Novels, on ea mee vellum, 22 vols.—Morris’s 
Gultering Plain, &c., 5 vuls., Kelmscott Press—Tennyson’s Poems, 
c. 


, To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfully een ee that the —_ hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, May 20, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., and 


m..) Rye DAY, May 20, and Three Following 
order of ‘the Exec tor). the choice and valuable 

cr RARY of Sir HENRY HOPE. EDWARDES, Bart., deceased, late 
of Wootton, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, comprising Early Voyages and 
Travels, including Two fine Sets of De Bry'’s Voyages (in Latin and 
ooo )—County Histories, on Large Pa; a ae pes and French 
mances of Chivalry—Old English Poetry Dramatic Works, 
incloding fine Copies of the Second and Fourth Folio Editions of 
Shak: re—Works on Heraldry and ae pan ag an and French 
Literature— lat land — ly English Books, 
including the First Book printed at Oxtord Picture Galleries—Manu- 
scripts on Vellum of the Latin Classics, &c., the whole in the choicest 
condition and in beautiful old and modern French and English Bindings, 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On TUESDAY, May 21, ORIENTAL 
PORCELAIN and OBJECT: s ‘of ART of the late R. ARNOT, Esa, 
—Porcelain and Decorative Objects of Furniture from various Sources’ 


On THURSDAY, May 23, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEM. 


On FRIDAY, May 24, OLD PICTURES of the 
late JOHN WILSON, Esq , and others. 


On FRIDAY, May 24, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART and VERTU, DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNITURE of 
F. CLIFFORD, Esq., K.C. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, May 21. 


Absolutely unreserved Sale of the valuable Private Collection of 
Pictures (by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. SKEY, 
of Wybourn Lodge, Great Malvern), and formerly of Wilne- 
cote, near Tamworth ; also an important Collection from a 
residence in the Hagley Road, Edgbaston (by direction of a 
Gentleman leaving the district). 


MESSE. CLEMENT WELLER & LOCKER 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Galleries, “pg CORPORATION 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, on TUESDAY NEXT 21, at 2 o'clock 
punctually, the above valuable COLLECTIONS of pie URES, including 
The Fortune-Teller. by F. Wheatley, R.A —Sheep and er by Richard 
Ansdell,R A.— Watering the Flock, nid Frederick Goodal! A.—Morning 
on the ‘Tamer, by B. W. Leader, —The River iLiodr, by F. W. Hulme 
(1851,—Go Away! by Arthur "5. iets sley—Bob Apple, by Fred Morgan— 
Two fine Examples of William Shayer, sen.—Ten Examples in Oil and 
Water Colour Thomas Baker —Silenus and Bacchanalians, by 
pe ageny the Siege of Troy, by “ego Poussin. 











W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. 8. Prou' ik Hemsley 
Copley Fielding iF 3: wos 
T Creswick W. Inker CT. 
John Syer T. Ewbank, K.S8.A. George: Armfield 
Fred Morgan George Hickin F. Goodall 
John Hayes J. Henry Jutsum 
Eugene Verboeckhoven C. E. Johnson, R.I. John Varney 
Wm Collins Henry Chaplin W. Cruikshank 
A. Vickers Wm. Oliver R. Haddon 
Jan Steen J. Peel J C. Ward 
John Horremans J. F. Herring, sen. Fred Underhill 
George Morland Midwood Niemann 

&e &e. &e. e. 


On view day preceding Sale. Catalogues to be obtained of Messrs. 
Nevinson & Bartow, Solicitors, Great Malvern ; or of the AVCTIONEERS, 


orp Street, Bir 


MESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 14, ae William Street, Strand, W.C., at ae 
past 1 o’clock P.mM., on ESDAY, May 21, and Following Day, 2 
valuable COLLECTION by GOLD, Se gen and COP! PER COINS— 
Naval and Military War Medals—a uniq of P grap 
of Three Hundred Recipients of the V: lotoria ¢ Cross, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 














Early Printed Books, Illuminated Manuscripts, elaborate 
—_ * i. va aad Portion of the Library of Mr. 
RA . 


7 ESSRS. WILLIAM BUSH & SONS respectfully 
give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Mart, 
CHURCH STREET, SHEFFIELD, on 
ll o'clock, the choicer PORTION of the LIBRAR 
CRAMPTON, consisting of Early Printed Books in maguisoent historic 
Bindings—Iluminated and other priest and Boe Breviaries— 
several fine Illuminated Books of Hours, Missals. and other ancient 
Service Books—finely Extra-illustrated Books with rare Portraits, in- 
clucing Mrs. Baron-Wilson’s Our Actresses-Cunningham’s Nell Gwyn 
— Dickens’s Humphrey’s Clock and Pickwick rs— The ‘Iwo 
Duchesses, by Vere Foster—Everitt’s English Caricaturists—Letters 
of Countess Granville — Gronow 
Memoirs—John Murray, a Publisher and his Friends — Memoirs of 
R. B. Sheridan, by ‘Thomas Moore— Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs— 
Wright's Caricature History of the Wag 7 aR ye and Cotton's 
Angler, and others. of the K d Vale Presses— 
First Editions of Modern Authors—Books illustrated ao Alken, Crane, 
Lee 











FRIDAY NEXT, May 24.—Miscellaneous Effects. 
a. A C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great rene meh King Street, Covent Garden. on 

FRIDAY NEXT, ©. d LENSES by well-known Makers 

and other PHOTOGRAPHIC. APPLIANCES—several good Telescopes 

and Microscopes—Race Glasses—Opera ditto—Lanterns and Slides— 

soeeasg eee Apparatus—Tovls—and other Scientific and Mis- 
roperty. 





ek in didn Boe?’ or Seaside.—Apply F., ress, 


| 


On view day prior from 2 till 5and morning of Sale. Catalogues had. 





ch, Phiz, Hugh es in elaborate Bind ings 
by Englisn and Foreign Binders, al! ne 
On view two days prior. Shosuetes Catalogue on application. 


iy H E R E AM ER 8. 
A New and Original Play in Five Acts, 
By GEORGE W. R. DUBBS, M.D. 
Price Sixpence. 
Silsbury Brothers, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


See ae 


“Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Bookmay. 


| “Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—AcapEmy. 
“Mr, Haggard at his best.”—Booxmay, { 


“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—AcADEmy. 


LYSBETH: 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH IN THE DAYS OF ALVA. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood, R.I. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


: “The time is the stirring sixteenth century ; the theme love and religious persecution, From these 
ingredients Mr. Haggard makes a tale of unflagging vigour and interest.”—Contemporary Review. 


. “The fearful tyranny of the days of Philip II. makes a fine setting for such a story...... Altogether 
this story of ‘the trials, adventures, and victories’ of a Dutch burgher family fighting against Spain and 
the Inquisition is infinitely stirring...... Foy and Lysbeth, Elsa and Martin are grand, heroic figures,” 

Bookman. 


“Mr, Rider Haggard handles all this romantic material with his accustomed vigour and dexterity, 
and gives his readers a series of tableaux, some charmingly picturesque, such as the opening skating 
scene of the book and the sledge race which follows ; some luridly awful, such as tbe scenes on the 
marsh and others in the echoing prisons of the Inquisition.” —Spectator. 





SWALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. By Lady Russell, of 


Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to, 42s, net. 
[On Wednesday next. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. Vols, XVI, and XVII. 
THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 


delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 1894, Crown 8vo, 5s, [On Wednesday next. 


LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays on Language, Folk-lore, 


and other Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY,. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


SOME RECORDS of the LATER LIFE of HARRIET, 


COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs, OLDFIELD, With 17 Por- 
traits. S8vo, 16s, net. 


“ As a record of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but bravely dutiful, this book 
will please many readers,”—Academy, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. 8vo, 18s. 
* * Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1899 can still be had, price 18s, each. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and other Tales. 


Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON and WILLIAM MORRIS, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


NEW FICTION. 
MY LADY of ORANGE: a Romance of the Netherlands in the 


Days of Alva, By H.C. BAILEY. With 8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood, R.I. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“In the best style of historical romance,”—Bristol Mercury. 


PASTORALS of DORSET. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 


Blundell). With 8 Illustrations by Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One could not want a more charming collection of pretty and pleasant village stories than 
* Pastorals of Dorset.’”—Daily Express. 


The VICAR of ST. LUKE'S. By Sibyl Creed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* This story is the account of a critical passage in the life of an Anglican clergyman, holding the 
most advanced Higk Church views, and determined to reduce them to practice. 


By William 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 





FROM MR. MURRAY’S 
LATEST LIST. 


— = 
A NEW IMPRESSION, 


The LIFE and POETICAL WORKS 
of GEORGE CRABBE, 1754-1832. Edited by 
his SON. With 3 Steel Plates, including Por- 
trait. Royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. net; also 
cloth, 6s. net. [Just out. 

*..* This is the only Complete Edition of Crabbe s 

— and Letters as published by Mr. Murray in 

de 


The LIFE of GILBERT WHITE of 
SELBORNE, Author of ‘The Natural History 
and Antiquities of Selborne.’ Based on Letters, 
Journals, and other Documents in the Possession 
of the Family, and not hitherto Published. B 
his Great Grand-Nephew, RASHLEIGH HOLT- 
WHITE. With numerous Photogravure Por- 
traits and other Illustrations from Family 
Pictures, kc. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. [Just out. 


NOTES from a DIARY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
DUFF,G.C.M.G, Fifth Series, 1889-1891. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 18s. [Just out. 

“The author is a delightful diarist...... he has the gift of 
anecdote and the grace of humour...... A storehouse of 
entertainment.’’—Standard, 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ON PETER’S ISLAND. By Arthur 


R. ROPES and MARY E. ROPES, [Just out. 
“The literary quality is of a high order...... We cannot 
name any writer since Dumas who approaches the authors 
of this grim story of the terrible fraternity of ‘Odds and 
Evens,’ and they are more savage, less sentimental, and 
more convincing than he.’’— World. 


The WISE MAN of STERNCROSS. 
By the Lady AUGUSTA NOEL, Author of 
‘From Generation to Generation” [Just out. 





MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS, 
Uniform with ‘ A Gift from the Grave,’ &c. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. With Illustrations 
and Typographical Ornaments. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
“Inside and outside, from cover to cover, ‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire’ is a charming surprise. The story fascinates ; it 
is vivid, dramatic, original, piquant.’’—Pilot. 


The PLEA of PAN. By Henry W. 


NEVINSON. Small crown 8vo, ornamental 
binding, with Cover Design by Laurence Hous- 
man, 5s. net. [Just out. 
‘*Stands for the pure lover of nature, and of rural life, 
for the cultivation of primordial instinct—in a word for a 
return to simplicity...... a book that will appeal to every 
jaded dweller in cities,””—Echo. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on the MARCH. By 
H. F. MACKERN. With upwards of 60 Half- 
Tone Illustrations from Snap-shots taken during 
the War in South Africa. Large crown 8vo, 63. 

{Just out. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING; or, 
Practical Hints for Practical Yachtsmen. By 
E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘Where Three 
Empires Meet,’ ‘The Cruise of the Falcon,’ &e. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME, 


CHOIRS and CHORAL MUSIC. By 
ARTHUR MEES. With Portraits. [Just out. 


PUBLIC RELIEF of the POOR. 
Based on Six Lectures. By THOMAS MACKAY. 
Author of ‘The English Poor,” ‘ Methods of 
Social Reform,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

[Just out. 


VARIA. Studies on Problems Ethical 
and Philosophical. By WILLIAM KNIG HT, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—— 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. 
A Dictionary of the Bible, Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A. D.D., and J. 
SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. LL.D. Now 
ready, Volumes I. and II, (A—D and E—K). 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, price 20s, net; half- 
leather, 25s. net ; full leather, 30s, net. (To 

be completed in Four Volumes.) 

[ Vol, III. in the press. 


The CORRECTIONS of MARK 
ADOPTED by MATTHEW and LUKE. By 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of ‘Clue,’ ‘St. 
Thomas of Canterbury,’ &c, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 15s, net, 


The APOSTLES CREED. By 


Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. Translated by 
the Rev. Stewart Means, and Edited by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 1s. 6d, net. 


CHRISTIANITY and HIS- 
TORY. By Prof. ADOLFHARNACK. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s sanction, by THOMAS 
BAILEY SAUNDERS, with an Introductory 
Note. Second and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d, net. 


SCHOPENHAUER. A Lecture. 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, Author 
of ‘The Quest of Faith,’&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. net. 


PASSAGES from the LETTERS 
of AUGUSTE COMTE. Selected and Trans- 
lated by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author of 
‘Outlines of the History of Religion.’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


NATIONAL LIFE from the 


STANDPOINT of SCIENCE, By KARL 
PEARSON, Author of ‘The Grammar of 


Science,’ Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d, net, 
The USE of WORDS in 
REASONING. By ALFRED SIDGWICK, 


Author of ‘The Process of Argument,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


MAY Number now ready, price 6d. 


JERUSALEM. A Practical 


Guide to Jerusalem and its Environs, with 
Excursions to Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, 
the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, Nablous, Naza- 
reth, Beyrout, Baalbec, Damascus, &c, By 
E, A. REYNOLDS-BALL, F.&.G.S. Contain- 
ing 5 Maps and Plans and 5 Page Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 240 pp. price 2s, 6d, 


SWITZERLAND. By W. A.B. 
COOLIDGE. With Cycling Supplement by 
CHARLES L. FKEESTON, Containing 8 
Maps and Plans and 4 Page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE - BOOKS, 


1901. A complete List of Home and Foreign 
Guides sent on application, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W, 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


—»—— 
JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW AND DELIGHTFULLY 
HUMOROUS STORY. 
Crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 6s. 


PENELOPE'S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 


PENELOPE'S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 


PENELOPE'S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 


Author <f *Penelope’s English Experiences,’ * Penelope’s 
Experiences in Scotland,’ &c. 


Written in the same charming and delightfully humorous 
style as Mrs. Wiggin’s last book, ‘ Penelope’s Experiences in 
Scotland,’ about which the Pali Mali Gazette wrote, ‘* Mrs. 
Wiggin has a fund of genuine and refined humour which is 
simply irresistible,” while the Church Times said, ‘‘It is 
seldom we shave read a more delightful and humorous book 
than this.” 





NOW READY, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 
LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 
LEAVES FROM PEPYS’ DIARY. 


IS THE TITLE OF VOLUME XI. OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Send for detailed Prospectus of the Series. 





Size 6in. by 34in. Special Titles, Head and Tail Pieces, 
and Frontispiece by Herbert Cole. Tastefully bound in 
limp cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; or bound in limp 
leather, 2s. net. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS. 
Vol. I. WALTON’S COMPLETE 


ANGLER. (Just published, 
Vol. II. NIMROD’ S The CHASE and the 
In the press 


a Others in preparation, 


‘*The volume is all that the most fastidious can desire. 
Tastefully bound, beautifully printed, we have not for a 
long time past handled such a pretty edition of old Izaak’s 
charming work.”—Lioya’s News. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOOKING BACKWARD.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Silver Side Design, silver top, 6s. 
The DUKE of STOCKBRIDGE. By 

EDWARD BELLAMY. 


“It is a well-constructed narrative, with many striking 
situations. "—Glasgow J Herald. 


JUST ‘PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The HEART of the ANCIENT WOOD. 
By C. G. D. ROBERTS. 

“There is not one inept line in Mr. Roberts’s study of 
the ‘Fartive Folk,’ which is as attractive as it is true to 
nature.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“This is as charming a book as we have seen fora long 
time...... Nothing less than fascinating.” —Spectator. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


PROGRESS of INVENTION in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By EDWARD W. BYRN, 
M.A. Illustrated. 15s. 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. By 


EDMUND NOBLE. 6s. net. 


NEW DISCOVERIESin PALMISTRY. 
By Prof, J. B. HARGETT, Illustrated. 8s. net. 


CHINA’S OPEN DOOR. By R. Wild- 
oe U.S. Consul at Hong Kong. Illustrated. 


CENTURY of AMERICAN DIPLO- 


MACY. By JOHN W. FOSTER. 14s. net. 


CONCERNING CATS. By Helen M. 
WINSLOW. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


NO BREAKFAST PLAN. By E. H. 
DEWEY. Illustrated. 4s. net. 








London : 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
Agency for American Books, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
OUR FRIEND the CHARLATAN. 


A Novel. By GEOKGE GISSING. With 
Illustrations by Launcelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 
68. [Ready next week. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL, 


BY the IONIAN SEA. By George 
GISSING. With Illustrations in Colour and 
others in Black and White. 4to, 16s, 

[Ready next week, 
Chapters of narrative, description, and reflection, 
the results of a recent ramble in that part of 

Southern Italy which is least visited by tourists. 





NEW BOOK BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


GREAT BATTLES of the WORLD. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage.’ With 8 Full-Page IIlus- 
trations by John Sloan, Crown &vo, 6s. 

[In a few days. 
This series of vigorous battle pictures was 
amongst the very last work done by the author of 

‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ 





BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S NEW PLAY. 


LABOREMUS. A Play in Three 
Acts. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait and Introduction, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, [In a few days. 


A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
DIARY of a NURSE in SOUTH 


AFRICA: being a Narrative of Experiences in 
the Hospital Service. By ALICE BRON. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

[In a few days, 


NEW WORK BY PROF. LEWiS CAMPBELL. 


ON the NATIONALISATION of the 
OLD ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

HARD TIMES and REPRINTED 

PIECES. With Illustrations by Maurice 


Greiffenhagen, Marcus Stone, and Fred 
Walker, and Coloured Frontispiece, 


SKETCHES by BOZ, including 


Sketches of Young Gentlemen, Sketches of 
Young Couples, and the Mudfog and other 
Sketches, With JIlustrations by George 
Cruikshank and Phiz and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. 

*.* Forming Vols, XV. and XVI, of the Series. 


The AUTHENTIC EDITION of 
DICKENS'S WORKS will be complete 
in Twenty-one Volumes, square crown 8vo, 
and wili contain ALL THE EXTRA 
STORIES, SKETCHES, and 
ILLUSTRATIONS which have 
appeared only in the “ Gadshill Edition.” 


Each Volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 
Price 5s, each, 





Full Trelve-page Prospectus on application, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrvrep, 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, net. [ Monday. 


* * This book deals with the New South Africa, which will result from the storm and stress of the 
struggle now approaching its end. It describes the countries, their mineral resources, the land, and the 
people. It considers the problem of how to produce harmony between Uitlanders on the one hand, and 
Boers and natives on the other, The Government assets and the capacity of the new colonies to provide 
revenue and to pay a fair proportion of the war debt are also considered. Then Mr. Bleloch deals with 
the value of the new field of enterprise offered to British capitalists and workers, agricultural and 
industrial. The book is, moreover, an unofticial summing-up of the work of the English in South Africa. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1J, net. 


TIMES.—“‘ They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character; they present a very complete and attractive picture of 
the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life of a statesman at whose 
bidding the most momentous events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate those events and express in very racy 
language Bismarck 8 opinions upon the actors inthem. To his wife he was always frank ; and in these letters we have a 
series of delightfully unreserved and caustic judgments as to most of the prominent people they came across.”’ 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. 
By H. B. IRVING, 1 vol. 10s. net. 


ACADEM Y.—“ A book like this has a human as well as a technical interest, and that human interest is not 
necessarily morbid. Mr. Irving has —— his material well, and presented it in concise and dramatic form. His 
somewhat sardonic humour is well fitted to lighten certain phases of his subject, and he never departs from a perfectly 
just estimate of the members of his criminal gallery. His point of view is consistently logical and sound.” 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT: an Essay. 
By W. R, PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is well written by an able man desirous to think courageously, and much perplexed by 
the vision of life. Mr. Paterson often hits out the fire-hot phrase and frames the sentence that will stick in the memory.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MAY, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
HOW SCIENCE HAS SERVED THE PEOPLE. By E. RENAN. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RUSSIA. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
THE NEW POETIC DRAMA. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
And other Articles. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL. 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L, VOYNICH, Author of ‘The Gadfly.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A remarkable book. The strongest novel the present season has produced.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* We make bold to prophesy that no more originally conceived, and few better written, 
books than ‘ Tangled Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season.” 


VOYSEY. 
By RICHARD O. PROWSE, 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ Mr. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, combined with an unfailing use of good English. 
He has made an exhaustive study of the middle classes, and his picture is undeniably admirable.” 


SAWDUST. | FOREST FOLK. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. | By JAMES PRIOR. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By BASIL MARNAN. By FRANCES FORBES- ROBERTSON, 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence of the unabated vitality of that vein 
of fantastic invention which ran purest in the tales of Andersen. The longest and most beautiful story of the collection 
is rendered touching aud convincing by the ingenuous charm and sincerity of the narrator.” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO QUINEAS, post free, 
for a subscription of 12 Volumes. 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. PARLOUS TIMES, 
By NELSON LLOYD. By DAVID DWIGHT WELLS. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY 
HOUSE. 


NEW 


(Tuesday. 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


By E. HOUGH, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 


21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 10 vols. size 8} in. by 5j in. 
VOL. I.—NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ADAM BEDE. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece by EDGAR BUNDY, R.I. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
THE WARWICK EDITION. 


In 10 vols. size 4 in. by 6} in. by } in. 
NOW READY. 





ADAM BEDE. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT. (Ready immediately. 


Red cloth, limp, gilt back, gilt top, 2s, net. 

Smooth blue leather, limp, gilt back, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
Crushed Persian maroon leather, gilt top, with Book-marker, 
3s. net. 

‘*It would be quite impossible to overpraise it. It seems 

perfect in every way.”—British Weekly. 
‘* An astonishing achievement in compactness.” 
Standard. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GERALD GRAHAM, V.C. 
G.C.B. R.E. By Col. R. H. VETCH, C.B., late Royal 
Engineers. With Portraits, Map, and his Dispatches 
in full. In1 vol. demy 8vo. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


BELGIUM and the BELGIANS. By 


CYRIL SCUDAMORE. With Illustrations and a 
Map. Square crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
FREDERIC UVEDALE. By Edward 
HUTTON. 


MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his Birth 
and Upbringing. By PHILIP sSTERNE. 


The EXTERMINATION of LOVE. 
By E. GERARD (Madame de Laszowska). 
(Ready May 21. 
NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY GRIER. 


The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 

‘‘The story is intensely interesting, and once you have 

taken it up it is not easy to lay it down again.” 
Morning Post. 

** An exceedingly interesting and exciting story of life on 
the Indian frontier.” — Spectator. 

‘‘A remarkably interesting book, which stands decidedly 
above the —, peegs A story which at times is absolutely 
stirring.’”’— World. 








MEMORIAL EDITION 
OF G@. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS, 
ON MAY 20 WILL BE PUBLISHED. 

GLIMPSES of THREE NATIONS: 

London—Paris—Berlin. Edited by VERNON BLACK- 

BURN. With a Preface by Mrs. STKEVENS. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS EDITION. 


THINGS SEEN. With Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, 
and Portrait. 


WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM. 
IN INDIA. 
THE LAND of the DOLLAR. 


FROM OAPETOWN to LADYSMITH ; EGYPT 
in 1898. 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
A HISTORY of WIRELESS TELE- 


GRAPHY, 1838-1900. By J.J. FAHIE, Author of ‘A 
History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,’ &c. 
With Illustrations. New Edition, Revised to Date, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A very excellent book on a most interesting subject.”— 
Electrician, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


RABBI JESUS: Sage and Saviour. 
By WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A. Ph.D., Author of 
‘Through Doubt’s Dark Vale,’ &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1901. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


BRITAINS TITLE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA; 


Or, the Story of Cape Colony to the Days of 
the Great Trek. 


By Prof. J. CAPPON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The KEY of KNOWLEDGE: 
Sermons preached in Abbey to Westminster Boys. By 
Ww. en M.A., Head Master of West- 
minster. 





Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The EVOLUTION of MODERN 


MONEY. By WILLIAM W. CARLILE, M.A. 


NEW BOOK BY R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHOLOGY of LATIN POETRY. 


of — YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D. D.C.L. 





PILOT.—“ Admirably selected and edited...... A real con- 
tribution to Latin scholarship, and one that is sure of a 
welcome.” 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS of the UNKNOWN WAY. 


By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW RBADY. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By the 


late Prof. HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 14s. net. 





8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


FACT and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JOSEPH JASTROW, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Wisconsin. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Gs, each, 





BERTHA RUNKLE. 
The HELMET of NAVARRE. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
IN BAD COMPANY, and other Stories. 
ANNIE N. MEYER. 
ROBERT ANNYS: Poor Priest. A Tale of 


the Great Uprising. 





LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION 


OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
IVANHOE. 


With 12 Etchings. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 
gilt, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘ An Idler in Old France,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Ilustra- 
tions, and Maps, price 10s, 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF A QUEENS- 
LAND SQUATTER. 


By OSCAR DE SATGE. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


The MOTHER of EMERALDS. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The STORY of ROGER KING: the 
Race he Ran, the Weight he Carried, and the Prize he 
Won. By B. PAUL NEWMAN, Author of ‘The Sup- 
planter,’ ‘A Villain in Parts,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. 
NORRIS, Author of ‘My Friend Jim,’ ‘Major and 
Minor,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN of HERMES. By Hume 
NISBET, Author of ‘Bail Up,’ ‘The Swampers,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 

THIS BODY of DEATH. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Saint,’ ‘Story of a 
Penitent Soul,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The LIFE ROMANTIC, including the 
Love Letters of the King. By RICHARD LE 
GALLIENNE, Autbor of ‘The Quest of the Golden 
Girl,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 

AMUSEMENT ONLY. By Richard 


MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle,’ ‘The Seen and 
Unseen,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CAPTAIN HAYES’S BOOKS ON 
HORSES. 
RIDING and HUNTING. With 


upwards of 250 Illustrations from Drawings and Pho- 
tographs. Price 16s. net. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT and 


EXERCISE. A Book for Horse-Owners and Students. 
Illustrated by numerous Photographs. Price 12s. net. 


POINTS of the HORSE. A Familiar 
Treatise on Equine Conformation. Illustrated by 
200 Photographs and 205 Drawings. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Price 34s. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. 


Illustrated by Photographs specially taken. Second 
Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. Price 2ls, 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 


OWNERS. An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine 
and Surgery, written in Popular Language. Fifth 
Kdition. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. 


INFECTIVE DISEASESofANIMALS. 
Being Part I. of Friedberger and Fréhner’s ‘ Pathology. 
Translated and Edited. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The HORSEWOMAN. A Practical 
Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By ALICE M. HAYES. 
Kdited by Capt. M. HORACK HAYHS. Illustrated. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

TRAINING and HORSE MANAGE- 
MENT in INDIA. Fifth Edition, Revised. Price 6s. 


AMONG HORSES in RUSSIA. With 


53 Illustrations from Photographs. Price 10s. 6d. 








HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 


PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. II. 
(Tetralogiae III., IV.). J. BURNET. Paper 
covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s.; on Oxford India 
Paper, 7s. 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. II. 
(Libri Socratici). E. C. MARCHANT. Paper 
covers, 3s, ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom, II. F.W. HALL and W. M. GELDART. 
Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6¢d.; on Oxford 
India Paper, 4s. 6d.; (with Tom. 1.), 8s. 6d. 


The LEGAL PROCEDURE of 
CICERO'S TIME. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 
M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford 
College. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS and 
FORMS. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERI, 
K.C.8.I. C.LE., Parliamentary Counsel to the 
Treasury ; sometime Member of the Council of 
_ Governor-General of India. &vo, ha!f-roap, 


The RELATIONS of GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. By the Rev. H. B. GEORGE. 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with 2 Maps, 4s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With Maps, Plans, and Bibliographies. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
New Edition, completely Rewritten and Re- 
arranged. Post 8vo, cloth, ds. 6d. 


The ALFRED JEWEL. An 
Historical Essay. By JOHN EARLE, M.A. 
LL.D., Rector of Swanswick, Prebendary of 
Wells, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. Small 4to, buck- 
ram, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY of the DIALECTS 
of VERNACULAR SYRIAC, as spoken by the 
Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North - West 
Persia, and the Plain of Mosul, with Illustra- 
tions from the Dialects of the Jews of Zakhu 
and Azerbaijan, and of the Western Syrians 
of Zur ’Abdin and Ma ’Lula. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 25s. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS: 


collegerunt Quatremére, Bernstein, Lorsbach, 
Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger. Edidit R. 
PAYNE SMITH, S.T.P. Fasc. X. Pars II. 
os Vol. II.), 15s. Vol. II. complete, 
87. 8s. 


COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DIC- 
TIONARY. Founded on the above, and Edited 
by Mrs. MARGOLIOUTH. Parts I. and IL, 
8s. 6d. net each; Part III. (just published), 
8s. 6d. net. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


on Historical Principles, founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Imperial 4to. Edited by J. A. H. MURRAY, 
LL.D., and HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 
Single Section, L—LAP (commencing Vol. VI), 
2s.6d. By Mr. HENRY BRADLEY. 
A Reissue in Monthly Numbers. No. 23, COM- 
MITTEE—CONCOMITANEOUS. 3s. 6d. 
Atheneaum.—* Numbers, however large by comparison, 
give a very indequate idea of the superlative pre-eminence 
in value over all dictionaries that the world owns of ‘The 
New English Dictionary.’ With all the enormous research 
and toil evinced, and the immense mass of results pre- 
sented, it is entirely free from what Prof Blackie styled 
‘the lumbering laboriosity of dead grammars and dic- 
tionaries.’ This great work brims with stimulating life, 
and enables us to observe our language as a living and 
growing organism.” 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
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LITERATURE 
The Man in the Iron Mask. By Tighe 
Hopkins. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Wuitst the identity of Junius still 


appears likely to remain undetermined, 
{ the mystery of the masked prisoner of the 
Bastille has been penetrated, though the 
riddle of English history is the younger by 
nearly a century. The agnostic attitude 
of the French historians Martin and Miche- 
let is in strong contrast with the confident 
advocacy of the Franciscan theory by the 
English Macaulay. All the more remark- 
able, therefore, is it to observe how the 
patience and acuteness of Topin and M. 
Funck- Brentano have enabled them to 
attain to an unhoped-for demonstration, 
while destructive criticism has riddled the 
claims, so nearly accepted as secure, of Sir 
Philip Francis. Mr. Tighe Hopkins was 
well qualified to present to English readers 
the history of the legend, and of the investi- 
‘ gations which destroyed it and set in its place 
a minor chapter of history. His narrative 
is sufficiently picturesque, without a touch 
of the melodramatic, and in his reasoning 
he never strains a point, as those do who 
have a theory to support without adequate 
evidence. He gives us first the history of 
4 the legend, and then builds up the true 
story, showing how the foundations were 
laid, and, having once only been seriously 
disturbed, were finally made secure. Por- 
traits of many of the principal personages 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
story, with plans of the great fortresses, will 
help the curious to elucidate the text. 

t The father of the most striking and 
widely disseminated form of the legend was 
Voltaire, according to whom the prisoner 
was a son of Anne of Austria, older than 
Louis XIV., but of doubtful legitimacy, 
whose brother, of his royal clemency, 
allowed him to live in prison hidden from 
recognition by a mask with steel springs, 
but treated with great deference, and 
indulged with dainty fare and fine linen. 
In spite of the fact that no one had ever 
seen his features, this man was known to 
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bear a most striking resemblance to his 
royal brother. In this version lies the 
only foundation for the «om mask so long in 
vogue: as a fact, the mask which Mattioli, 
the real prisoner, wore was of velvet, and is 
barely mentioned in historical documents. 
Nor does the king command that it should 
be worn, though he gives the most stringent 
orders for severe treatment during the 
imprisonment at Pignerol. Soulavie’s 
variant, the myth of the twin brothers, 
adopted and improved upon by Dumas, 
seems also to have found some favour in 
the eyes of Sismondi. Yet it is historically 
as baseless as that of Voltaire. Apart from 
the absence of mention of any such birth in 
contemporary memoirs, scandalous or other- 
wise, and the extreme publicity given to 
royal births in France, we must, in order 
to credit it, believe that Richelieu (who is 
shown on the day to have been as far off 
as St. Quentin) assisted in the furtive 
removal of the twin. On the Voltairean 
theory we have further to suppose that the 
cardinal would have let slip a most promis- 
ing opportunity for dealing a damaging 
blow against the most powerful of his 
enemies, the queen. 

The latest and most grotesque offshoot of 
the twin systéme is cited by M. Funck- 
Brentano :— 


‘* Louis XIV. had been a mere bastard, the 
child of foreigners. The lawful heir had been 
imprisoned at the Isles of Sainte-Marguerite, 
where he had married the daughter of one of his 
gaolers. Of this marriage a child was born, 
who as soon as he was weaned was despatched 
to Corsica, and there entrusted toa safe person, 
asa child coming of ‘good stock —in Italian, 
Buona-parte. It is from this child that the 
emperor was directly descended. The true 
claim of Napoleon I. to the throne of France 
established by the Iron Mask! How came the 
great Dumas to miss that great discovery ?” 


The earliest form of the legend, known as 
the systéme Vermandois (supposed by some 
to have been thrown up by Voltaire as a 
ballon d’essai), made the man in the mask the 
son of Louis XIV. and Louise de la Valliére, 
who was thus punished for having struck 
his half-brother the Dauphin. In spite of 
its manifest absurdity in face of the dis- 
patches recording the death of Vermandois 
at Courtrai in his seventeenth year and his 
burial in Arras Cathedral, the notion was 
revived, and persisted till the Revolution. 
Of the other theories, the only one which had 
the least plausibility was that which made 
of Fouquet the mysterious prisoner. The fall 
of the magnificent Superintendent of Finance 
was dramatically sudden, and his treatment 
was for some time extraordinarily rigorous. 
He happens also to have actually been in 
the same prison as that in which the masked 
man passed the first period of his captivity. 
But, unfortunately for his claim, his death 
at Pignerol in 1680, and his burial in Paris 
a year later, are fully attested; and no one 
contests the fact that the Mask died in the 
Bastille in November, 1703. 

There is little or nothing to be said for 
the candidature of Beaufort, ‘‘le roi des 
halles”; and the story of Monmouth’s 
being spirited away after his condemnation 
and given an asylum in the Bastille (the 
truth of which that gallant cavalry officer 
M. Germain Francois Poullain de Saint- 
Foix was ready to defend at the sword’s 





point) is a ludicrous travesty of history, 
worthy of the great romancer who sends 
Monck to Holland confined in a barrel. 

The truth is that the real man in the 
mask was no royal or semi-royal per- 
sonage, not even an ambitious and power- 
ful statesman ; he was merely the favourite 
of a petty Italian prince, who had played 
false with the Grand Monarque in the hope 
of obtaining money from his enemies as 
well as from himself. The fact has 
been established from the archives of 
the French Foreign and War Offices and 
the journal of the king’s lieutenant of 
the Bastille, and the evidence amounts 
to demonstration. Curiously enough, too, 
all but the actual name of the prisoner 
was given in Madame Campan’s memoirs 
nearly a century ago. It was elicited from 
Louis XV. by Madame de Pompadour that 
the prisoner was the minister of an Italian 
prince ; but his grandson and successor was 
unable to enlighten Marie Antoinette’s 
curiosity till, as her lady-in-waiting tells 
us, the old statesman M. de Maurepas was 
consulted. The Minister of Marine assured 
Louis XVI. that 
‘*the prisoner was merely a person of a very 
dangerous character by reason of his intriguing 
spirit, and a subject of the Duke of Mantua. 
He was enticed to the frontier, arrested, and 
kept a prisoner, first at Pignerol, and then in 
the Bastille.” 

It has now been substantiated that the 
Count Mattioli who in 1679 was arrested 
by Catinat near Turin, imprisoned in the 
dungeons of Pignerol till 1694, and in the 
Tles des Marguerites till 1698, was the same 
man who in the latter year was conveyed 
across France by M. de Saint-Mars masked, 
and died miserably in the Bastille five years 
later, being buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul under the name of Marchioly, the 
forms Martioly, Marthioly, and others having 
variously appeared in the correspondence 
relating to the prisoner before his removal 
to Paris. 

It is likely enough, as Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
thinks, that had it not been for the mask, 
which struck the popular imagination, and 
the dramatic use made of it by men of 
letters who, like Voltaire and Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy, had seen the inside of the 
Bastille, we should have heard little or 
nothing of this mysterious captive. The 
whole affair affords an incomparable 
illustration of the growth of myth in 
modern times, and a triumphant justifica- 
tion of historical research. Yet M. Sardou 
was in all probability right in his estimate 
of the powerlessness of the latter as against 
the former :— 

‘‘When you reflect that every day, at the 

Isles of Sainte-Marguerite, the masked man’s 
cell is exhibited to visitors by a good woman 
who retails all the traditional tales about the 
luxurious life of the prisoner, his lace, his 
plate, and the attentions shown him by Saint- 
Mars, you will agree that a struggle with this 
daily discourse would be hopeless. And you 
would not come off with a whole skin !” 
But although we must give up the iron 
mask, the royal personage, the finelinen and 
silver plate, there yet remains not a little 
interest in the story. Authentic enough are 
Louis’s terrible words: ‘Il faudra que 
personne ne scache ce que cet homme sera 
devenu”’; the instructions to the gaoler at 
Pignerol— 
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‘© You will guard him in such a manner that not 
only may he have no communication with any 
one, but that he may have cause to repent his 
conduct, and that no one may know you have a 
new prisoner ”’ ; 
and the vacantspacein the Mattiolifamily tree. 
We know from Saint-Mars’s correspondence 
how severity produced madness, how Mattioli 
tried to bribe one of the warders with a 
ring, how he was known at Pignerol as the 
Sieur de Lestang. When the fortress is 
given up to Savoy, and the prisoners have 
to be removed, the Comte de Tessé is 
enjoined not to seek to know the names of 
those he is escorting. At Sainte-Marguerite 
Saint-Mars is instructed ‘‘ to see that no one 
ever learns what your ancient prisoner has 
done.” It is an “ancient prisoner” whom 
Saint-Mars had at Pignerol, and who is 
masked, that the royal lieutenant receives 
at the Bastille in 1698, when Saint-Mars 
comes from Sainte-Marguerite - Honorat to 
assume the governorship. Finally we learn 
from De Junca’s journal that this once 
important captive is now of so little account 
that from 1701 he shares a cell with other 
prisoners of the lowest class, and dies sud- 
denly without any serious illness. The 
evidence of the last-named document finally 
disposes of all the romance woven round the 
fine linen, silver dishes, strict seclusion, and 
supposed possession of royal secrets. For 
the several links in the chain of testimony 
and the relation of how they were forged 
together we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. We only wish it were as 
lightly bound as it is written, and that the 
restraint and good taste of the author were 
reflected on the cover. 








The Evolution of the English Bible: an His- 
torical Sketch of the Successive Versions from 
1382 to 1885. By H. W. Hoare, late of 
Balliol College, Oxford. With Portraits 
and Specimen Pages from Old Bibles. 
(Murray. ) 

Mr. Hoare has written an interesting book 

on an interesting subject. So much praise 

at least is at the outset due to him, and 
in the case of a book which is avowedly 
intended for popular use it is high praise 
indeed. Of the subject and its main branches 
we shall speak presently. As to the style of 
the book and ‘ts manner of presentation, our 
commendation, hearty as it is, has to be 
seriously qualified. Mr. Hoare clearly tries 
to get at the soul of things. He aims at 
penetrating into the innermost recesses of 
his subject, and presenting a vivid mental 
picture of what he sees there. He alsorightly 
regards the history of the English Bible as 
an integral part of our national develop- 
ment, and therefore aims at associating ‘‘ the 
story of the national Bible with the story 
of the national life.” All this is most 
praiseworthy. The drawbacks are that 
the style employed is often ultra-rhetorical, 
fanciful, and occasionally even bombastic, 
and that the ‘historical setting” is some- 
times much more elaborate than appears 
necessary. History should be sober-tongued, 
and must never endanger clearness of de- 
lineation by profuse phraseology or undue 
lengthening of subsidiary parts. 

As we shall later on have occasion for 
justifying these remarks by quotations and 


on toa general consideration of Mr. Hoare’s 
most interesting subject. Our author prefers 
not to supply a “formal list of authorities,” 
but he states that his present work was 
originally suggested by two articles con- 
tributed by himself to the Nineteenth 
Century in 1898-9. Our readers will, how- 
ever, no doubt, like to know something 
definite about the more important works 
previously written on this subject. In 1731 
appeared Laws’s ‘Complete History of 
the Several Translations of the Holy Bible 
and New Testament into English.’ This 
book had, however, no great sale, and 
eight years passed before a second edition 
followed a very scanty first. In 1844 
an important historical work was pub- 
lished by Christopher Anderson, under the 
title ‘Annals of the English Bible.” Dr. 
John Eadie’s excellent and scholarly pub- 
lication on ‘ The English Bible ’ appeared in 
1876; and we have besides Bishop West- 
cott’s ‘General View of the History of the 
English Bible,’ which appeared in the 
interval between the two last-named pub- 
lications. 

But Mr. Hoare’s claim to be heard rests 

on what has already been described as the 
historical setting of his sketch, and also— 
and that certainly not in a minor degree —on 
the “popular character” of this new work ; 
and we will now devote our attention to some 
of the most important parts of the book 
itself. The earlier portion of our author’s 
remarks on ‘ Mediwval England and the 
Bible’ will strike many as weak both in 
argument and in style. On p. 9 he pro- 
poses the question, ‘‘ Why the Bible, as a 
whole, should have remained untranslated 
until the time of Wycliffe.’ The main 
answer is practically contained in the fact, 
stated on p. 11, that ‘‘in Anglo-Saxon days, 
and even down to a later period, there were 
very few persons outside the monasteries 
and chapters who could read their letters.” 
But instead of perceiving that he has already 
touched the right key to the problem, he 
goes on arguing the question de novo, and 
on p. 12 even reminds us of a familiar 
passage in Plato, 
‘‘where, while Socrates and Glaucon are occupied 
in hunting for the principleof justice as embodied 
in the State, the former exclaims that it has 
already occurred to him how they have been 
behaving like those stupid people who run about 
searching hither and thither for something which 
they are carrying all the while in their hands.” 


Space would forbid us to argue the point 
at length, but we believe that the chief 
answer lies in the absence of demand rather 
than in the consideration that 


‘*as there was but one Church, one Pope, one 
Faith, so also must it have seemed part of the 
universal order that there should be one con- 
secrated language (i.e. Latin) in which that Faith 
should rest enshrined, and in which that Church 
should offer up to God her worship.” 


This view of things is in part contradicted 
by the fact that, although complete transla- 
tions of the Bible only began to appear at 
the end of the fourteenth century, portions 
of both the Old and New Testaments were 
several times translated centuries before, 
when, ‘‘as being the work of monks or of 
bishops, they would naturally call for no 
challenge on the part of the ecclesiastical 


In this part of his work Mr. Hoare gives 
one the idea of a person who is grappling 
with a big subject and grapples with it 
unsuccessfully. But the book undoubtedly 
improves as it goes on. Csdmon, who is 
described as ‘‘the Amos of English litera- 
ture,” isrightly placed atthe head of the list of 
workers, for there can be no doubt that his 
versifications of the Bible story met the first 
popular demand for a vernacular account of 
what is contained in the sacred books. From 
Ceedmon we are led on to glance at the 
work of Bede, Alfred the Great, Richard 
Rolle, Alfric, and others. The account 
is by no means free from error. The 
translation of the Psalter which Mr. Hoare 
ascribes to William of Shoreham (p. 38) 
has been shown to be in a different dialect 
from that employed by that writer in his 
poems, and readers will do well to compare 
several other of our author’s remarks with 
Mr. Kenyon’s excellent descriptions accom- 
panying the ‘ Facsimiles of Biblical Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum.’ There can 
be no doubt that a fuller and clearer 
knowledge of the Lindisfarne Gospels, the 
Wessex Gospels, and other MSS. can be 
gained from Mr. Kenyon’s ‘Facsimiles’ 
than from the present work. 

Richard Rolle’s prose translation of the 

Psalter, made about a.p. 1340, brings us 
within sight of John Wycliffe’s great and 
important work. Mr. Hoare rightly says 
that, 
‘like the fourteenth century itself, Wycliffe 
stands half in and half out of the Middle 
Ages. He represents a time of transition from 
the old order to the new. In his ideas them- 
selves he is for the most part in advance of his 
age, but in the way in which he presents, and 
clothes, and defends them he belongs unmis- 
takably to Medisevalism.” 


The criticism which we have to pass on 
this portion of the book relates to the un- 
due elaborateness of the historical setting. 
In the midst of some duly appreciative 
writing on Wycliffe himself are some pages 
of subsidiary matter, in which the following 
occurs :— 

‘*The fourteenth century, it will be remem- 
bered, opens with the momentous quarrel 
between Boniface VIII., with whom eccle- 
siastical arrogance seems to be touching its 
meridian, and Philip IV. of France. And 
from this quarrel, with its sequels of the 
‘ Babylonian Captivity’ at Avignon and the 
great schism of 1378, may be dated the down- 
fall of the Papacy as the moral tribunal of 
Christendom and the spiritual Delphi of the 
Middle Ages. The claim to decide issues of 
right and wrong by a divinely delegated 
authority could not long continue to be success- 
fully maintained by Popes whom men saw 
abdicating the august independence of the Apos 
tolic See and stooping to enrich themselves by 
a shameful traffic in holy things,” &c. 

All this has, of course, some ultimate bear- 
ing on John Wycliffe’s translation of the 
Bible, but Mr. Hoare gives us too much of 
it, and the style is overwrought. 

But we must hurry on to glance at 
chap. v., which considers William Tyndale 
and his work. Tyndale is no doubt the 
hero of the story. He is ‘‘the true father 
of our present English Bible”; and this 
from more than one point of view. Wycliffe, 
after all, only made a translation of a 
translation, rendering into English the 





authorities.” 





some detailed criticisms, we may now pass 


Latin of the Vulgate. But Tyndale boldly 
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went to the original Hebrew for the Old 
and the original Greek for the New Testa- 
ment. Also Wycliffe’s English, being the 
speech of the fourteenth century, is, apart 
from a number of Biblical phrases embedded 
in our modern versions, far removed from 
the English of to-day, whereas Tyndale’s 
version is in its language much more sub- 
stantially the direct ancestor of the Bible 
we are using now. And what furthermore 
gains our highest admiration for this man 
is the fact of his martyrdom at the hands 
of his Roman antagonists. Mr. Hoare 
does full justice to the memory of William 
Tyndale, and he does so in language charged 
with genuine enthusiasm for the man and 
his work. 

We must pass over the chapters dealing 
with the Coverdale, Matthew, and Great 
Bibles, and the Genevan, Bishops’, and 
Douai Bibles, notwithstanding the great 
historical interest attaching to all these 
subjects. Most readers will naturally be 
inclined to give greater attention to the 
two versions which are in the hands of the 
public at the present day. Mr. Hoare basa 
much greater admiration for the Authorized 
Version of 1611 than for the Revised, which 
is certainly slow in securing for itself a 
place in the affections of the people. In 
a note on p. 228 the information is given 
that ‘‘the University Presses still sell, year 
by year, fully ten times as many copies of 
the Authorized as of the Revised Version,” 
whilst ‘the great British and Foreign 
Society distributes only the Authorized,” 
notwithstanding the fact that “in 1899 
Convocation authorized the use of the 
Revised Version in churches,’ a folio edition 
having been since especially published for 
the purpose. Among the causes to which 
Mr. Hoare ascribes the success of the 
Authorized Version is “the sympathetic 
temper of the times” in which it was made. 
Our author has here correctly diagnosed the 
pulse-beat of the two ages. King James’s 
age and the times immediately preceding it 
were as predominantly theological as our 
own age is predominantly scientific. This 
is no doubt also the main reason why 
‘‘we derive from the prayers and collects of 
Cranmer’s translation an impression so totally 
different from that which is made on our minds 
by the laboured and self-conscious efforts of our 
nineteenth-century divines in their occasional 
excursions into the field of devotional com- 
position.” 

Faith is in the present day an effort, im- 
plying as it does the subjection of an 
intellect which has somehow grown prouder 
and more stubborn by the achievements of 
empirical science. Biblical criticism, as the 
term is now understood, is, in its earlier 
stages at any rate, subversive of the simple 
Evangelical tenets of former days. To truly 
devout minds the essence of faith may even 
gain in strength and vitality in consequence 
of free research, but the general public, and 
even students of average powers, are un- 
doubtedly disturbed by what modern criti- 
cis has to say. King James’s Bible was 
the outcome of centuries of simple faith, 
whilst the Revised Version is to a large 
extent a product of the modern scientific 
mind. Mr. Hoare is so much impressed 
with this and other facts that he is inclined 
to look askance at the work of the revisers, 
and he clearly hopes that the Authorized 





Version may never be replaced by the 
Revised. His detailed remarks on the 
relative merits of the two versions are not 
all of equal value, and he owns that on 
points of criticism he writes merely as an 
amateur. By this he appears to mean, 
however, that he has a deep-rooted objection 
to associate himself with ‘‘the ghost of the 
man who regretted with his last breath that 
he had not consecrated his whole life to the 
study of the dative case.” 

The history of the English Bible is not 
without its side-lights of humour. In the 
Roman Douai New Testament of 1582, 
1 Cor. v. 7 is rendered ‘“‘ Purge the old 
leaven that you may be a new paste, as you 
are azymes;” and in the Douai Old Testa- 
ment of 1609-10, Ps. xxiii. 5 appears as 
“Thou hast fatted my head with oil, and 
my chalice inebriating how goodlie it is.” 
On p. 255 occurs the following anecdote :— 

‘“‘The present Bishop of Exeter, if our 
memory serves us rightly, once told a story of 
a certain sprightly young deacon, who, in preach- 
ing against the advocates of revision, startled 
his hearers by the contention that if the 
Authorized Version was good enough for 
St. Paul it was good enough for him.” 


We may remark, in conclusion, that 
the portraits of Wycliffe, Tyndale, and 
Coverdale, as well as the four plates of 
early Bibles, lend an additional charm 
to this interesting and spirited work, 
and we have pleasure in congratulating 
both the author and publisher on the 
attractive appearance of the volume in 
all its parts. 








Mrs. Lynn Linton: her Life, Letters, and 

Opinions. By G.Somes Layard. (Methuen 

& Co.) 

Tuts is a better book than might have been 
expected. Mr. Layard only made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Lynn Linton in her 
old age, when her powers were failing, and in 
consequence he has been at a considerable 
disadvantage in writing her biography. As 
was to be expected, the space devoted to 
her closing years is disproportionately long ; 
still he has contrived to supply a more 
adequate account of the most important 
period of her life than several of her friends 
had been led to anticipate. 

It is true that Mrs. Lynn Linton’s cha- 
racter was not difficult to comprehend, nor 
the facts of her career hard to unravel. She 
lost her mother when she was only a few 
months old, and her father—a clergyman 
of considerable ability and education, but 
naturally apathetic—shrank from the task 
of adequately training his young family, 
and let them grow up very much as they 
liked. His youngest daughter, a clever, 
impulsive child, who especially needed a 
careful upbringing, seems to have been 
under no discipline whatever; whateducation 
she had she owed to her own exertions; her 
outbursts of passion were unchecked by any 
kind of control, and her religious training 
was entirely neglected. Her first theological 
doubts came upon her when she was reading 
Ovid under the shelter of a hedge at the age 
of seventeen. She did not dare to appeal for 
help to herfather, who never gave her a lesson 
or a word of advice; and when she became 
dissatisfied with her home life, and thought 
of running away to London and seeking a 





career for herself, she was only saved 
from a suicidal mistake by the friendly 
interposition of the family lawyer. To the 
end she bore the traces of her unfortunate 
lack of proper training. Full of generous 
feeling, she to the last acted on the impulse 
of the moment: she rushed into unnecessary 
polemics, defied prejudices she had no 
reason to outrage, threw away money and 
time on people who only deceived her 
enthusiasm, and wasted her enorgy on topics 
with which her acquaintance was, to say the 
least, imperfect. Yet in spite of failure she 
was always an optimist, industrious, kind- 
hearted, and undaunted, and retained a 
strong hold on the liking of those who knew 
her innate goodness and uprightness and 
had learnt to smile at her indiscretions. 


Mr. Layard shows himself a sound critic 
in saying that Mrs. Linton was intended by 
nature to be a journalist and not a novelist. 
She wrote novels simply because they were 
the favourite form of writing in her day; 
had she lived a century or so earlier she 
might have written plays with equal suc- 
cess; but she did not possess the dramatic 
gift, nor had she any particular faculty for 
observing character. On the other hand, 
she was a born journalist, and on her first 
contact with literature as a profession she 
instinctively took to journalism, and at once 
succeeded without any weary waiting such 
as falls to the lot of most beginners. She 
attracted the attention of Douglas Cook, the 
shrewd editor of the Morning Chronicle and 
afterwards of the Saturday Review, of whom 
she gave a capital description :— 


‘*A tall, cleanly shaved, powerfully built 
man, with a smooth head of scanty red hair; a 
mobile face instinct with passion ; fiery, reddish 
hazel eyes ; a look of supreme command ; an air 
of ever-vibrating impatience and irascibility, 
and an abrupt but not unkindly manner, stand- 
ing with his back to the fireplace, made half a 
step forward and held out his hand to me as I 
went into the room. 

‘*€So ! you are the little girl who has written 
that queer book, and want to be one of the 
press-gang, are you ?’ he said, half smiling, and 
speaking in a jerky and unprepared manner, 
both singular and reassuring. 

‘*T took him in his humour, and smiled too. 

‘©* Yes, I am the woman,’ I said. 

‘** Woman, you call yourself? I call you a 
whipper-snapper,’ he answered, always good- 
humouredly. ‘ But you seem to have something 
in you. We’ll soon find it out if you have. I 
say, though, youngster, you never wrote all 
that rubbish yourself! Some of your brothers 
helped you. You never scratched all those 
queer classics and mythology into your own 
numskull without help. At your age it is 
impossible.’ 

***Tt may be impossible,’ I laughed ; ‘at the 
same time it is true. I give you my word, no 
one helped me. No one even saw the manu- 
script or the proofs,’ I added eagerly. 

“On which my new friend and potential 
master startled me as much as if he had fired off 
a pistol in my ear, first by his laughter, and 
then by the volley of oaths which he rolled out 
—oaths of the strangest compounds and oddest 
meanings to be heard anywhere—oaths which 
he himself made at the moment, having a 
speciality that way unsurpassed, unsurpassable, 
and inimitable. But as he laughed while he 
blasphemed, and called me ‘good girl’ in the 
midst of his wonderful expletives, he evidently 
did not mean mischief. And I had fortunately 
enough sense to understand his want of malice, 
and to accept his manner as of the ordinary 


course of things. 
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‘“‘This pleased him, and after he had ex- 
hausted his momentary stock of oaths he clapped 
me on the back with the force of a friendly 
sledge-hammer, and said— 

‘** Vou are a nice kind of little girl, and I 
think you’lldo.’ - 

‘¢Then he told me to go into the next room 
to write a leader on a Blue Book which he would 
send in to me. It was the report of the Par- 
liamentary Commission on the condition of the 
miners relative to the ‘truck’ system. 

‘**T give you three hours and a half,’ he said, 
taking out his watch. ‘Not a minute longer, 
by ——. By that time your work must be done, 
or you’ll have no supper to-night! You must 
take the side of the men ; but—d’ye hear ?—you 
are not to assassinate the masters. Leave them 
a leg to stand on, and don’t make Adam Smith 
turn in his grave by any cursed theories smack- 
ing of socialism and the devil knows what. Do 
you understand, young woman? I have had the 
passages marked which you are to notice, and 
so you need not bother that silly cocoanut of 
yours with any others. Keep to the text ; write 
with strength ; and don’t talk nonsense. And 
now be off.’ 

‘*To my great joy and supreme good luck, I 
seized the spirit of my instructions, and wrote a 
rattling, vigorous kind of paper, which pleased 
Mr. Cook so much that he called me a good girl 
twenty times with as many different oaths, and 
took me home to dine with him. And from that 
day he put me on the staff of the paper, and my 
bread and butter was secure.” 


The feeling of the uncertainty of a jour- 
nalist’s income that crops up in the last 
words of this extract always haunted Mrs. 
Linton. In the first conversation the writer 
of this review had with her he remarked that 
it was strongly present with her, although at 
that time she had written ‘The Girl of the 
Period,’ for which, by the way, the Saturday 
gave her 100/., and had attained a recog- 
nized position on the press. Occasionally 
during her career she experienced reverses 
of fortune. From Paris, for instance, she 
wrote in 1853 to W. H. Wills :— 

**T have received your 5l. note to-day, for 
which I beg to return you my best thanks. You 
are becoming quite my monetary Providence, 
for I assure you on my word of honour I had 
only one franc in my purse when your letter 
came. I have had five francs for ten days, but 
they have dwindled into one. Now don’t you 
feel how grateful I must be to you, or Mr. 
Dickens, or Household Words—or to some one, 
I don’t know who, in Wellington Street North, 
who gets me out of my embarrassments so 
pleasantly ?” 

At this time 

**T had my eyrie on the fourth floor, where I 
shared the apartment of a fellow-countrywoman 
a few years older than myself. Her French 
mother and Irish father were dead—the latter 
quite lately—and her sole inheritance was the 
lease of this apartment for the five years it had 
torun. We lived a rough kind of life; but at 
our age roughnesses did not count. An old 
woman used to come in the morning to faire le 
ménage for the day; after which we were left to 
ourselves. We had to take our meals out of 
doors, save for the premier déjefmer of bread 
and coffee ; and we had only two rooms—one 
each. But our friends used to toil up......to 
visit us. Men of note, women of condition,...... 
they all came to make merry or to talk seriously, 
as the humour took them. Among the rest I 
remember Mr. Thackeray coming here to see 
me ; and the good-humoured way in which he 
sat on the flat-topped black box, not to disturb 
the mass of papers heaped on my second chair, 
was especially delightful.” 


The great error of Mrs. Linton’s life was 
her marriage, a mistake which she made 


with her eyes open under a wild idea of her 
duty towards her friend’s children. Mr. 
Layard has treated this delicate subject with 
discretion. W. J. Linton was a man of 
great gifts and many merits, but with one 
grave fault that wrecked his life—that at all 
times he shrank from doing anything, how- 
ever incumbent on him, if it was distasteful 
to him. He could have easily earned a 
comfortable independence in this country 
if he had steadily pursued his profession 
as a wood engraver; and again, when he 
emigrated to the United States there was at 
that time no engraver there who could rival 
him, and he could have made a fortune had 
he chosen to work. His second marriage 
entailed unhappiness both on him and his 
wife, but most of it fell to her, for hers was 
the more sensitive and strenuous nature, and 
the failure of her hopes was so complete 
that it was some years before her mind 
recovered its wonted elasticity. Although 
Mr. Layard does not mention it, it was, we 
believe, the fear of another meeting with her 
husband that drove her to Italy; and on the 
whole her visits to Italy did her great good; 
in many ways they were the pleasantest 
episodes in her life. They changed the 
current of her thoughts, widened her horizon, 
and restored her confidence in herself. 

Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 
having produced an honest and interesting 
record of a notable woman; but it may be 
worth while to suggest that in a second 
edition he should suppress Mrs. Linton’s 
utterances on the Dreyfus case. English 
people are fond of complaining of any 
disparaging remark made about them by 
a Frenchman or Frenchwoman, yet they 
think nothing of printing the most insulting 
comments on France. Mrs. Linton had no 
direct knowledge of the “ affair,” and her 
ebullitions might be properly omitted. 








East London. By Walter Besant. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) . 


AtrHovcH this volume is one of the series 
commencing with ‘London’ and followed 
by ‘ Westminster’ and ‘South London,’ it 
is not, like those, primarily a book of topo- 
graphical description; in fact, Sir Walter 
Besant distinctly says that he writes of a 
moder:: city of two million inhabitants, all 
crowded into an area which lies east of 
Bishopsgate Without and north of the 
Thames, and that there is “no necessity to 
speak of history.” It is a work on the 
habits and condition of the inhabitants of 
the East-End, full of vivid pictures of 
the life lived by a vast army of workers, 
such as would naturally be expected from 
an author who has for so many years 
devoted his attention to the means of 
making the lives of the dwellers in the 
vast district included in the term East 
London brighter and more pleasant. 

Most of those who have seen something 
of the present condition of the East-Enders 
are dispirited with its apparent hopeless- 
ness; but Sir Walter Besant is optimistic 
in his estimate of the conditions of life, and, 
seeking to repel the charges of dreadful 
monotony and unloveliness, describes his 
subject as a city of emotions and of hope :— 

‘* Again, this city is not, as our casual observer 
in his haste affirms, made up entirely of mono- 





tonous lives and mean houses; there are bits 





and corners where strange effects of beauty can 
be seen; there is a park more lovely than that 
of St. James’s; there are roads of noble breadth ; 
there is the ample river; there are the crowded 
docks ; there are factories and industries ; there 
are men and women in East London who give 
up their lives for their brothers and their sisters ; 
and beyond the city, within easy reach of the 
city, there are woods and woodlands, villages and 
rural haunts, lovelier than any within reach of 
Western London.” 

Let us hope that he is right; he certainly is 
in praising the noble character of the great 
road from Aldgate through Whitechapel and 
Mile End, which in some respects may be 
considered as the finest entrance into London. 

After describing what East London really 
is, the author shows that it is a city of many 
crafts and the city of the working man. He 
follows the vicissitudes in the life of Liz, 
the factory girl, with much sympathy for 
her trials and admiration for her sterling 
qualities. The loafers at the docks, the 
alien, the houseless, and the submerged all 
come in for their share of notice, and the 
last chapter of all is devoted te ‘The Help- 
ing Hand,’ including the various agencies 
at work to rescue these unfortunates, such 
as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Salvation 
Army with its refuges, and last, though 
not least, the Settlements, all of which have 
done much to brighten the life of the in- 
habitants. There are thirteen or fourteen 
of these establishments in London, and six 
of them are in East London. 

The author, with a sure eye for the pic- 
turesque, gives an interesting account of 
Raine’s Charity, the home of the ‘‘Rosiére”’ 
of East London :— 

‘‘The excellent Raine, who flourished during 
the last century, built and endowed a school for 
girls who were trained for domestic service ; he 
also left money for giving once a year a purse 
containing a hundred golden sovereigns, upon 
her wedding day, to a girl coming from his own 
school who could show four years’ domestic 
service with unblemished character.” 


Although sociology occupies the first place 
in this book, topography is not entirely 
overlooked. One striking chapter is that 
on ‘The Wall,’ about which little is known 
and about which comparatively little has been 
written. London owessomuch tothisembank- 
ment wall that it is a matter for regret that 
we are entirely ignorant as to its origin. 
The general opinion is that it is either 
Roman or pre-Roman work; but the late 
Sir George Airy expressed his belief that it 
was constructed after the erection of old 
London Bridge, and possibly as late as the 
reign of Henry VI. With the greatest 
respect for so high an authority, it is 
difficult to agree to this late date: first, 
because there is no evidence that the marshes 
of Essex and Kent were then continually 
covered at high tide, as they must have been 
before the erection of the wall; secondly, 
because there would almost certainly be 
some record of the particulars of construction, 
if the embankment was first planned in the 
fifteenth century. Sir Walter Besant holds 
that the wall was constructed in parts in pre- 
Roman times, as protection was urgently 
required. He describes it as occupying “‘the 
most lonely spot in the whole of England,” 
and traces it to Bradwell-next-the-Sea, which 
Camden supposed to be the site of the Roman 
Othona. Some readers will probably wish to 
follow the course of the wall as described, but 
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after the terrifying description of the place 
as one where murder might be com- 
mitted with impunity, they will scarcely 
care to visit it alone. The breaches in it 
have been frequent, so that the brethren 
of Stratford Langthorne and the nuns of 
Barking were for a time practically house- 
less from a destruction of part of the wall. 
One of the most serious of these accidents 
was an irruption of the Thames which 
occurred at Dagenham in 1703, covering 
upwards of 5,000 acres of rich land with 
water, and washing nearly 120 acres entirely 
away. The embankment was repaired at a 
cost of 40,473/. 

The author connects the origin of the old 
ministerial fish dinners with Dagenham, 
where William Pitt is said to have started 
them. This is a small matter, but it may 
be noted, on the other side, that the supply 
of whitebait made Greenwich famous cen- 
turies ago, and that it is generally supposed 
that the ministerial fish dinners originated 
in the banquets given at the old Palace of 
Placentia to the Royal Council during their 
sittings. 

There is no more striking illustration 
of the improvement in the condition of 
East London than the fact that Ratcliffe 
Highway (now St. George’s Street), which 
was once a terror to London, is at the present 
time a very decent place. It was here, in 1811, 
that the horrible murders were committed 
which De Quincey immortalized in his 
‘ Murder considered as a Fine Art.’ 

As a vivid picture of the manners and 
customs of the dwellers in East London, by 
one thoroughly competent to form a true 
judgment, this book deserves high praise, 
and it is a worthy successor of the author’s 
other works on London. We cannot say, 
however, that the illustrations are altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. Joseph Pennell contributes 
a few topographical bits which are excellent, 
but Mr. Phil May’s exceedingly clever and 
humorous illustrations seem rather out of 
place in a serious book. We try to agree 
with the author in his favourable estimate 
of the factory girl, but this feeling is 
changed when we look at her in the picture 
of an ‘August Holiday in the East-End’; 
and while we look we cannot help recognizing 
that Mr. Phil May is nearer the truth than 
Sir Walter Besant. It seems necessary to 
refer here to another point. If we have 
to suffer from coming across continually 
such ugly words as ‘‘center,” ‘‘ theater,” 
‘“‘traveler,” and ‘‘neighbor,” why are we 
told that the book is printed by Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co.? Surely the word 
‘printing’? means something more than 








machining from American stereotyped 
plates. 
Bolingbroke and his Times. By Walter 


Sichel. (Nisbet & Co.) 
Tr good intentions and painstaking use of 
all sources of information were enough to 
ensure good work, this would be a praise- 
worthy volume. Mr. Sichel is anxious to 
prove that Macaulay’s “ brilliant knave”’ 
and Mr. John Morley’s ‘ consummate 
posture - maker,’ Walpole’s ‘ perjured 
villain ” and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
‘‘vile man,” was a patriot and a statesman, 
with “‘a lofty and a lonely soul,’’ who only 
erred and failed through lack of self- 





control; and he partly makes out his case. 
He has damaged it, however, at any rate to 
the extent of prejudicing and wearying the 
average reader, by a “system” of history- 
writing for which he takes credit. It is not 
only in the preliminary chapters, filling 
more than a fourth of the book, that he has, 
as he says, ‘‘ adopted a method which some- 
what scatters the sequence of time,” and 
which, we must add, is most confusing and 
irritating, by reason of the interludes 
and digressions, as well as the chronological 
disorder, in which he indulges. Instead of 
the ‘‘adequate portrait of a great genius 
and of the crowded background in which he 
moved,” which he attempted to draw, 
he has thronged his canvas with sketches 
and studies, some of them clever and worth 
better presentment, which defy the rules of 
perspective and proportion, and divert atten- 
tion from the central figure. 

It is no demerit in Mr. Sichel that he 
writes as a Tory, with ‘‘ some vindication of 
Tory principles” as an avowed object. In 
the best and most carefully written portion 
of the volume, the chapters detailing the 
antecedents of the Treaty of Utrecht and 
the subsequent events down to the death 
of Queen Anne, he has offered weighty 
evidence and arguments against the estimate 
of Bolingbroke’s character and conduct 
which is offered by Hallam and others. 
These chapters, indeed, would have borne 
elaboration as a separate work, presenting 
a compact but comprehensive survey of the 
political condition and foreign complica- 
tions of England from, say, 1710— 
when Bolingbroke was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment, and began to take a_ really 
leading part in the management of public 
affairs—down to his impeachment in 1714. 
Although Mr. Sichel has thrown some fresh 
light on his hero’s early life and his relations 
with his first wife, on his rollicking associa- 
tion with the wits of his set, and on his 
experiences and achievements as a tyro in the 
game of politics which none of the gamesters 
played with excess of honesty, there was 
little either very interesting or very import- 
ant to be told about Henry St. John’s career 
till he reached his thirty-second year. By 
that time St. John was powerful enough 
to break away from some of those who had 
helped him to rise, and to assume mastery 
over others. Mr. Sichel makes it pretty 
clear that he was sincere in his efforts to 
put an end to the ruinous war which Marl- 
borough and the Marlborough group found 
profit in continuing ; and it is much more 
certain that he conducted the prolonged 
negotiations with great skill and with sub- 
stantial advantage to the country and 
the political organization which took ad- 
vantage of his services and repaid him for 
them with base ingratitude. Mr. Sichel, 
with knowledge fitting him for the task, has 
missed or marred an opportunity of making 
a valuable contribution to the study of an 
important stage of our eres Over- 
burdened with the results of his ample 
reading and research, he has tried to write 
a popular book which shall be at the same 
time a scholarly thesis, and the double effort 
has been too much for him. We gather 
from the preface that parts of his volume 
have already appeared as magazine articles, 
and a good deal that he says about ‘ Queen 





Anne and her Favourites,’ ‘The Social 
Atmosphere,’ and so forth, is commonplace 
without being picturesque. The serious 
students to whom he appeals may resent 
this, and in consequence pay too little heed 
to the solid proofs and sober criticisms he 
offers. 

Mr. Sichel is not the first writer who 
has called attention to Burke’s obligations, 
and Disraeli’s yet more, to Bolingbroke :— 


‘*Deep thought and keen feeling were con- 
stantly contending in his diversified being. 
But Disraeli’s reorganisation of Toryism and 
revival of the Imperial idea (which after all 
means a united nation as well as a united 
empire) confessedly springs from his attach- 
ment to this misconstrued and resplendent 
genius. Disraeli himself once said that George 
Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, was 
Bolingbroke’s lineal successor ; but no attentive 
student of the works of Bolingbroke and the 
opinions of Disraeli can fail to notice the profound 
influence of the former on the latter. Disraeli’s 
views of the constitution are founded on Boling- 
broke and steeped in the era of Anne, while some 
of his most famous expressionsare quotationsfrom 
him : among these we may instance ‘ Plundering 
and blundering’ and the application of ‘Im- 
perium et libertas.’ Bolingbroke has been per- 
petually condemned and acquitted. So has 
Voltaire. The last word has not yet been said 
about Voltaire; nor has it, we venture to assert, 
about Bolingbroke.” 


Bolingbroke, with all the help he had 
from Swift and others, was less successful 
than Disraeli in “educating his party,” 
though there was, perhaps, more permanence 
and national benefit in the outcome of his 
teaching :— 

‘* Bolingbroke, prompted by Moore, was the 
first free, or rather fair trader in Europe; and 
that, in the teeth of the Tories; while the 
Whig financiers who frustrated him were blind 
to the benefit of unhampered trade and ready 
to encourage the City monopolists, who decried 
the arrangements with Spain and twined wool 
round their banners in the elections of 1713. 
He discerned the benefits of reciprocal tariffs 
in commerce as of insular aloofness in diplo- 
macy. ‘An island,’ he writes, ‘under one 
government, advantageously situated, rich in 
itself, richer by its commerce, can have no 
necessity, in the ordinary course of affairs, to 
take up the policy of the Continent, to enter 
into the system of alliances we have been 
speaking of; or, in short, to act any other part 
than that of a friendly neighbour and a fair 
trader.’ He proceeds to urge that only an 
extraordinary crisis on the Continent affecting 
British interests justifies an alliance with foreign 
Powers, and then only for common advantage 
and without permanent entanglements, Addison, 
the accredited exponent of Whig sagacity, has 
left it on record as its monument that ‘all trade 
in commodities that hinder the consumption of 
a like quantity of ours is bad.’ Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote argued before the House in 1716 
against Sir William Windham that ‘imports 
being only consumption, are our loss, not gain’ ; 
that ‘only exports’ keep up manufactures, 
employ the poor, and bring in a return of 
money. Where is the Liberal economist who 
would now back these opinions? As regards 
the treaty’s commercial clauses, let us listen to 
Bolingbroke once again. ‘ Instead of gathering 
strength either as a Ministry or a party, we 
grew weaker every day. The peace had been 
judged, with reason, to be the only solid founda- 
tion whereupon we could erect a Tory system, 
and yet, when it was made, we found ourselves 
at a full stand. Nay, that very work which 
ought to have been the basis of our strength 
was in part demolished before our eyes, and we 
were stoned with the ruins of it.’” 
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Bolingbroke’s own “‘ stoning’? was tragic 
in its suddenness and efficacy, leaving him 
at the age of thirty-six with no better use 
to make of thirty-six other years than as a 
brilliant schemer in disgrace and a brilliant 
writer whose wise utterances have to be with 
difficulty picked out from the obsolete and 
trivial bulk of his almost numberless tracts 
and treatises. The concluding chapters of 
Mr. Sichel’s present volume, ‘ To the Queen’s 
Death’ and ‘La Reine est Morte, Vive le 
Roi,’ have more sustained dignity and are 
more convincing than any of their fore- 
runners. They tell, and tell well, the really 
pathetic story which sets forth the piti- 
ful collapse of the plots that gathered 
round Queen Anne’s death- bed and the 
beginning of fresh plots, no less discredit- 
able if by no means so pernicious, as well 
as Bolingbroke’s own downfall. They go 
far to acquit Bolingbroke himself of Wal- 
pole’s charge that he was ‘‘a perjured 
villain.” But they show that, if Macau- 
lay’s description of him as “a brilliant 
knave” was also untrue, he was politic- 
ally a fool whose usual brilliancy was 
absent at the most critical stage of his 
life. If Mr. Sichel’s promised second 
volume, ‘delineating Bolingbroke out of 
place, but not out of power, in a new 
world of leaders and events,’’ and indicat- 
ing ‘‘the debt of Burke and Gibbon, as 
well as of Pope and Voltaire, to his thoughts, 
words, and style,” is as ably written as are 
the last hundred pages of this, it will be 
a book worth having. 








The Ideal of Humanity and Universal Federa- 
tion. By K. C. F. Krause. Edited in 
English by W. Hastie, B.D. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

Tus short work is described on the title- 

page as a contribution to social philosophy. 

At first sight it appears to be one of those 

productions which are capable of exciting 

unbounded admiration in the breasts of 
such readers as are already in sympathy 
with the views expressed, and are by them 
regarded as amongst the foremost philo- 
5° soy utterances of all time; whilst in 
others whose emotions are less readily stirred 
they arouse a feeling of simple perplexity. 

In the present case the English editor 

evidently belongs to the former class. He 

has nothing but praise for the doctrine of 

Panentheism—the doctrine that all things 

are in God—although he does not clearly 

explain what is meant by it. ‘‘ Never,” 
says Mr. Hastie, 

**since Plato and St. John has Philosophy been 

so truly ‘divine,’ in absolute identification with 

Theology ; never has God been so clearly re- 

vealed and so real in speculative thought ; never 

has Humanity been so ideally transfigured, yet 
so ag in the light of the Divine Idea, as 
in Krause. His enthusiastic disciples claim for 
him that...... the Twentieth Century, understand- 
ing and appreciating Krause better than the 

Nineteenth Century has done, will find the 

certainty, security, and unity we long for in his 

profound, rational Panentheism.” 

Nor is this the utmost that, in the opinion 

of one at least of his enthusiastic disciples, 

can be said for Krause. He is represented 
as exhibiting the vision of God and the ideal 
of humanity “in a purity of thought and 
universal intelligibility that recall the 
greatest and most universal Teacher of all”; 





as “the most truly intuitive religious 
thinker of the Nineteenth Century”; as 
‘the most fertile elaborator of the modern 
principle of Federation” ; as ‘a verit- 
able new prophet”; and as ‘the most 
suggestive and far-seeing advocate of the 
moral progress of Humanity.” That a 
writer to whom such high-sounding ex- 
pressions can be applied by the professor 
of divinity in a Scotch university should be 
unknown in this country, except to one or 
two students here and there, seems extra- 
ordinary. Does the fault lie with the writer 
himself? or is his English editor carried 
away by an exaggerated notion of his value 
and importance? or, finally, can the public 
be fairly accused of having unduly neglected 
a man worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Plato and St. John, and recall- 
ing “the greatest and most universal 
Teacher of all” ? 

Although Mr. Hastie is well aware that 
his is the first attempt to introduce the work 
of this neglected German thinker to English 
readers, he misses the opportunity provided 
in a prefatory note of giving them some 
account of his life and personality. He 
does, indeed, quote a few lines from Prof. 
Flint’s ‘ Philosophy of History ’ to the effect 
that Krause studied at Jena; that he came 
under the influence of Fichte and Schelling, 
but cannot be described as a follower of 
either ; and that he is as much entitled to be 
regarded as original as Hegel himself. As 
any one who may take up ‘The Ideal of 
Humanity’ will desire to know something 
about the author of it, some brief biogra- 
phical details ought to have been supplied. 

Karl Christian Friedrich Krause was 
a contemporary of Hegel, but, unlike that 
philosopher, had no success as a university 
teacher. He gave lectures in Berlin, Got- 
tingen, and Munich, but tried in vain to 
obtain permanent employment; and after a 
life of much struggle and disappointment 
he died in the last-named city in 1832. The 
belief which he endeavoured to impress upon 
the world was that the human race, as part 
of a spiritual order, is destined to form a 
brotherhood, and is, in fact, undergoing an 
organic and harmonious development in this 
direction. He perceived a practical applica- 
tion of his belief in the order of Freemasonry, 
of which early in his career he became an 
ardent member ; but, although he ought to 
have been welcomed by an order for which 
he proposed to supply a philosophic justi- 
fication, he was expelled some six years 
later because of the alleged dangerous 
tendencies of his system. He wasa volumi- 
nous author. His early works, among which 
‘ The Ideal of Humanity’ must be reckoned, 
enjoyed some small popularity at a time 
when the doctrines promulgated might have 
been regarded as something novel; but 
afterwards he became so infected with a 
craze for literary purism that he would use 
no words that were not truly German, with 
the result, as Prof. Zeller has observed, 
that his language is now and then as 
unintelligible to his own countrymen as 
if it were Sanskrit. Nevertheless his fol- 


lowers, of whom Leonhardi, Ahrens, and 
Réder were the most conspicuous, undeterred 
by this difficulty, worked hard for the 
spread of his doctrines, and for some little 
time published, under the name of Die Neue 
Zeit, a journal in which they were zealously 





expounded. Froebel did his best to work 
them into his educational theories. Isolated 
professors took them up, the most notable 
outside Germany being M. Tiberghien, of 
Brussels. In the last twenty-five years two 
or three accounts of Krause and his teaching 
have appeared in Germany, besides various 
editions of his later and posthumous 
writings. Yet in spite of all efforts to 
bring him into further notice, Krause 
remains an obscure figure in the history of 
philosophy. 

Nor is the present work, which was trans- 
lated into Spanish as long ago as 1860, 
and has also appeared in Italian, likely 
to attain much popularity in its English 
dress. Mr. Hastie declares that it is “all 
too lucid of itself to require further elucida- 
tion.’ He warns the reader not to confound 
the spirit of the ideal here presented “ with 
any of the more fanciful and barren Utopias 
of the past.” He tells him to believe that, 
whatever it may contain of the trite and the 
commonplace, it is based on a system of 
thought ‘exceptionally well methodised, 
logically developed, original and reverent.” 
As to the substance of this book, the notion 
that mankind will one day form a great 
federation is beyond the sphere of criticism. 
If a calm review of the facts of history and 
a sober estimate of human nature lead any 
one to adopt that belief, let him rejoice in 
it; let him do all that he can in his own 
person to realize the ideal as soon as may 
be. But, putting aside the question whether 
history and human nature lend any support 
to Krause’s fundamental thesis, how can 
any candid reader agree with Mr. Hastie’s 
verdict as to the manner in which the thesis 
is defended? Assertions of the most com- 
prehensive character are advanced, not, 
indeed, as theoretical proofs, but as matters 
of immediate intuition. The man is much 
to be envied who can realize by this pro- 
cess such truths, for example, as the follow- 
ing, which are stated in the section dealing 
with God :— 

‘¢The heart feels and the spirit confesses that 
there is a God, one Supreme Being, infinite and 
eternal, and that the world, with all the beings 
and harmonies it contains, is divine, a worthy 
work and image of God. From the fuless of 
the eternal power and wisdom and goodness 
arises all that is......The universe is thus an 
organic whole, rich in free, self-dependent 
members; and all these members are every- 
where well arranged and well connected, so that 
the whole is worthy of its Author” ; 
or derive any satisfaction from such collo- 
cations of words as may be found in the 
section on the ‘Harmonious Union of 
Science and Art’:— 

‘‘The spirit hovers freely over science and art, 
and over the activities that produce them is the 
calm life of the will and soul which form them 
in love...... The spirit prosecutes its inquiry and 
artistic formations when and where it will, and 
carries on both with freedom. What it has 
accomplished in science and art remains under 
its command in memory in every direction ; 
and by repeating the formations its creative 
activity becomes a beautiful formed dexterity. 
The spirit recognises the inner harmony of 
science and art as they are made in their whole 
organisation for each other.” 


There is much to be said for the review 
that does no more than present typical 
extracts from the book under notice, and 
leaves the reader to draw his own con- 
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clusions. But if two or three columns of 
this journal were taken up with further 
samples of Mr. Hastie’s version of Krause’s 
‘Urbild der Menschheit,’ the reader could 
not draw any impression very different from 
that which the foregoing extracts will 
convey to him. The only portion of the 
whole work which can attract any one except 
the student interested in the historical 
aspect of Krause’s thought is the concluding 
essay on the ‘ Moral Progress of Humanity’; 
and even there many of the opinions ex- 
pressed — for instance, on the origins of 
civilization, family life, and the growth of 
communities—wear from our present point 
of view a somewhat antiquated air. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM ITALIAN POETS. 
Sonnets and Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonar- 
rott. Rendered into English Verse by 
William Wells Newell. (Houghton & 
Mifflin.) 
Zhe Poems of Leopardi. Done into English 
by J. M. Morrison. (Gay & Bird.) 


Tue verse of Michael Angelo possesses a 
fascination whieh those who hold that 
poetry is primarily to be estimated by its 
form must find it difficult to account for. 
‘‘Ungrammatical, rude in versification, 
crabbed and obscure in thought, rough- 
hewn blockings-out of poems rather than 
finished works of art,’ so does Symonds, 
his warm admirer, characterize his madrigals 
and sonnets. Yet through the somewhat 
uncouth form emerges clearly the pathos of 
a soul keenly alive to beauty—moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical—plunged in, and only 
not overwhelmed by, a society seething 
with depravity, where morality was dead, 
while intellect served only to further criminal 
ends, and physical beauty to stimulate and 
gratify sensuality. Through the ‘danno e 
vergogna” of his age, which was also the age 
of Machiavelli, Cellini, and Aretino, Michael 
Angelo walks, a stern, solitary figure, 
uttering more to himself than to the world 
at large—for few of his poems were pub- 
lished in his lifetime, and many were found 
after his death jotted down on odd scraps 
of paper—these half-articulate cries of a 
mind at unity neither with itself nor with 
its surroundings. In this age of ‘“ pro- 
blems” one would rather have expected to 
find poetry of this kind exercising a con- 
siderable attraction, with the usual result 
of a swarm of translations or attempts 
at translation; the more so as Symonds 
showed the way not unsuccessfully nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. Mr. War- 
burton Pike followed in the next year; 
otherwise from that day to this, so far as 
we are aware, no one until Mr. Newell arose 
has attempted to english Michael Angelo. 
It may be that every one has been choked 
off by the rather a exterior to which 
we have referred, but we suspect that the 
neglect of him is part of the general neglect 
of all Italian literature after Petrarch—one 
might say after Dante—of which Glad- 
stone complained a generation ago, and 
which seems still to prevail in England, 
and, if one may conclude from the fact that 
Mr. Newell’s publishers have judged three 
hundred copies a sufficient edition of his 
book, in America no less. 

It is rather as evidence that some one 
does read these remarkable poems, than for 





its intrinsic merits, that we welcome Mr. 
Newell’s translation. With little more 
fidelity to the original than Symonds’s, it 
is far inferior to that version in rhythmical 
qualities. Nor does he always understand 
his author rightly. Sometimes this is ex- 
cusable; no living man can be sure that he 
always knows what Michael Angelo meant. 
But in most cases sufficient pondering, with 
due recollection of Berni’s dictum that 
“while others spoke in words, he spoke 
in things,” will extract some satisfactory 
sense. Only the words must be closely 
watched too, or the reader may come 
to the same grief as Mr. Newell 
has come to over the famous ‘Non ha 
Y ottimo artista alcun concetto.” If instead 
of sneering at Varchi he had taken the 
trouble to read him, he would not have 
made the mistake of rendering inxgegno by 
‘‘ genius,’ which is just what it does not 
mean. It is the faculty by virtue of which 
the hand executes what the mind conceives. 
Pike renders it fairly enough by ‘skill’’; 
Symonds’s “brain” is ambiguous. This 
blunder has led to another in the interpre- 
tation of l. 4. Criticizing a perfectly correct 
rendering of Emerson’s, Mr. Newell says, 
“Tt is not want of manual skill that is the 
cause of failure, but the inability to form 
an adequate idea”; of course an exact 
reversal of the real sense. Varchi saw 
quite correctly that Michael Angelo had in 
his mind Dante’s line about the artist— 
C’ ha !’ abito dell’ arte, e man che trema. 


Again, in 1.7, whatever the words ‘“‘e 
perch’ io pit non viva” may mean, they are 
certainly not correctly rendered by ‘‘ whence 
reluctant.” By the way, surely Mr. Newell 
means this sonnet and not its predecessor, 
‘‘ Se ben concetto,” when he says, “ Of all 
the sonnets this is the most famous.” 

Perhaps the oddest of Mr. Newell’s 
failures to catch the sense of his author is 
to be found in his gloss to the epigram on 
the casket carried by a skeleton, which is 
said to have stood halfway up the staircase 
in the great sculptor’s house :— 

Io dico a voi, ch’ al mondo avete dato 

L’ anima e ’| corpo e lo spirito insieme ; 

In questa cassa oscura é ’! vostro lato, 
He renders, not very incorrectly (though 
‘“‘ bequeathed’? should rather have been 
‘“‘ surrendered ’’) :— 

Thou, thou, who hast bequeathéd to the world 

The spirit and the body and the soul, 

Here is thy home, here in this casket dim. 

The meaning is clear enough: those who 
have lived wholly for the world can look 
for nothing but the grave. This is how 
Mr. Newell understands it :— 

‘‘The idea appears to be that death cannot 
be dreadful, since it bequeaths to life not only 
the immortal soul, but even the body; pro- 
bably the artist meant to say the body made 
immortal through art.” 

‘Contemporary crassness”’ is one of the 
amenities flung at poor sententious Varchi ; 
yet on the whole we are inclined to think 
that he could have taught Mr. Newell a 
thing or two. We should like to know the 
authority for translating emmi by ‘‘ eats me,” 
and sua merce by “his mercy.” Mr. Newell 
would do well to perfect his knowledge of 
the Italian language before proceeding to 
translate any others of the more difficult 
writers in it. 








From Michael Angelo to Leopardi is a 
far cry. Not only is the one as finished as 
the other is rugged, but there is a wide 
gulf between them morally and intellectually, 
in spite of a certain superficial resemblance 
in their attitude towards life. Both are 
dissatisfied, both feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the scheme of things; 
but while the elder seeks the cause mainly 
in the imperfection of his own and other 
men’s humanity, and in theory at least 
recognizes that many evils may be mitigated 
by an honest effort, the younger is disposed 
to cast the blame upon an abstraction called 
“Nature,” and to sit down and rail against 
Fortune in a blank and helpless pessimism. 
Again, the artist is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with his own thoughts, trying to 
‘beat his music out”; the man of letters, 
convinced that from within him nothing but 
discords will ever come, turns for some dis- 
traction to the outer world. As a poet of 
nature, of homely scenes and everyday 
beauty, Leopardi is akin to Wordsworth; 
‘La Quiete dopo la Tempesta’ and ‘Il 
Sabato del Villaggio’ might have come 
straight from Rydal Mount, so far as the 
opening descriptive passages are concerned. 
The cynical endings are Leopardi’s own. 

So far as the present translation goes, we 
cannot say that Leopardi has been more 
fortunate than Michael Angelo. The looser 
structure of the modern ode demands even 
more facility and dexterity in the use of 
words than do the more constrained forms 
of the old sonnet and madrigal, whose very 
stiffness acts in some degree as a support 
to the translator. Mr. Morrison is often 
driven to awkward shifts, one of the most 
common being a clumsy dislocation of the 
sentence, as in the following lines :— 

O thou of Tuscan song illustrious sire, 

If word may reach that land 

Where thou immortal dwellst, of earthly thing, 

Of her to whom thou deathless fame didst give ! 

I know for thine own sake this cannot thee 

Elate, for no more firm than wax or sand, 

Compared with thine undying glory’s ring, 

Are bronze and marble. 

Leopardi is not always easy; indeed, he is 
often involved. But his involutions are 
never contrary to the genius of his language, 
and therefore not inharmonious. 

Mr. Morrison is occasionally pedestrian 
in his renderings, as when he gives “‘ster- 
ling worth” as an equivalent for virtute, or 
expands the beautiful 

Pietosa no, ma spettatrice almeno, 
into 
that one glance of interest throws— 
I dare not say of wity—on our woes; 
and sometimes he imparts an idea that is 
not in the original, as ‘the unearthly 
flitting shapes of noon” for ‘‘ ombre incerte 
meridiane,” or ‘‘’neath a loathsome em- 
brace” for ‘nel doloroso amplesso.’”’ 
Oftener still, where he can hardly have 
mistaken the meaning, his rendering quite 
fails to convey it. 
But fruit of pain’s annoy 
Is then our every joy ! 
can hardly be said adequately to represent 
: Uscir di pena 
E diletto fra noi. 
He does not often, in undergraduate 
language, ‘go a howler.” But he has 
erformed this feat in the last couplet of 
‘Tl Sabato del Villaggio,’ where the original 
runs :— 
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Altro dirti non vo’; ma la tua festa 
C’anco tardi a venir non ti sia grave ; 


meaning merely that the little boy should 
not be in a hurry to be grown up. Mr. 
Morrison makes of it :— 

This only do I wish; propitious may 

Life’s festival, tho’ late it comes, thee greet ! 

Whether the ideal translation of Leopardi 

into English will ever appear, we cannot 
say; but if it is to do so there are three 
English poets with whom the intending 
translator will have to saturate himself. 
They are Cowper, Wordsworth, and Shelley 
—the last, with whom Leopardi has been 
most often compared, being perhaps the least 
akin to him of the three. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Warden of the Marches. By Sydney C. 
Grier. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Wuen Mabel North, the sister of the 
Frontier Superintendent of ‘ Khemistan,” 
being somewhat hipped and run down, 
mentally and physically, by the London 
treadmill, joins her brother in India for the 
purpose of seeing some real life, as she con- 
siders it, she finds herself only too fully 
clothed upon with experience. Attempted 
abduction by a native prince and a little 
war, including a miniature siege of Luck- 
now, are among the actualities that affect 
her. The sudden perturbation of the border 
which synchronizes with her arrival is due 
to the appearance at the same time 
of Mr. Burgrave, the Commissioner, an 
excellently drawn character, a man of 
maxims and diplomacy, who solves all 
questions by protocols and interminable 
reports. He is a theorist on expansion. 
Withal he is as brave a man as any of 
the professional warriors whose policy he 
endeavours to thwart, and his death 
becomes him infinitely better than the mis- 
applied activities of his life. To him Mabel 
for a time is engaged (we may mention 
that a very well-managed love story is 
woven among the strands of policy and war), 
and the oppression she feels in the position 
into which he manceuvres her is very naive : 


**T believe I could be quite fond of him if he 
would let me, but he won’t. And if he wasn’t 
so good I should like to break it off in the most 
insulting way possible, but his virtues are the 
worst thing about him.” 


The native soldiers and others are promi- 
nent and picturesque, and their superstition 
in regard to their old frontier chief is cha- 
racteristic. The writer knows his India. 





On Peter's Island. By Arthur R. Ropes 
and Mary E. Ropes. (Murray.) 


Tue joint authors of this novel have suc- 
ceeded—where many English authors seem 
to fail—in giving something that seems to 
suggest the atmosphere of Russia. Their 
readers should be grateful. ‘On Peter’s 
Island’ also contains a good many interest- 
ing people, and the plot and the Nihilist 
conspirators and other incidents and 
persons have something of excitement in 
their treatment. Some of the minor people 
are also cleverly or amusingly sketched. 





Northborough Cross. By L. Cope Cornford. 
(George Allen.) 

WE do not quite understand this book. Mr. 
Cornford writes well and like a man who 
can understand and, if he wishes it, express 
a character, but in ‘Northborough Cross,’ 
though he conveys the impression that all 
his characters are very real to him, he some- 
how fails to make the most important of 
them very lifelike to his readers. Some of 
the minor characters, like the hero’s father, 
the Dean, and the Rev. Vyvyan Glossop, are 
admirable; but after all they are only types 
of the weakly amiable man, of the garrulous 
windbag, and of the sensual priest who plays 
upon the passions of his female penitents ; 
but when Mr. Cornford comes to the more im- 
portant and individual people, like Lancelot, 
Dorothy Glossop, Thornhaigh, and Eleanor 
Warrilow, he leaves them in a mist of con- 
jecture, and it is impossible to get any clear 
idea of their real nature. They do things 
which look as if they would give a clue, but 
the clue is not followed up, and they are 
left vague. It is true people in real life 
seem just as misty, but it is the function of 
the novelist to dissipate the mist and show 
the springs of action. Still the book is 
interesting—interesting enough to make its 
comparative failure disappointing. 





Afield and Afloat. 

(Cassell & Co.) 
Mr. Srocxron’s new collection of stories 
contains one of the very best of his short 
pieces. Two town friends have each failed 
to get the other to stay with him in the 
country. One lives by the sea, and cares 
for nothing but sailing; the other lives 
inland, and cares for nothing but driving. 
Each is afraid of the other’s pursuit, and 
doubts his friend’s skill. At last they 
make a compact for each to stay with the 
other in turn. The story tells of the 
disasters that occur: the driving disaster, 
when the situation is saved by the skill of 
the yachting man ; and the sailing disaster, 
when the situation is saved by the skill of 
the horsey man. It requires some self- 
restraint to keep the secret of how these 
things happen, but it must be enough to 
say that the adventures are contrived with 
delightful ingenuity. They are extremely 
funny, and are made to seem not impossible. 
They are told with that childlike simplicity 
which is one of Mr. Stockton’s gifts. In 
an amusing introduction the author offers 
a favourable review of his own stories, and 
though he is not far wrong, it is the fact 
that ‘The Buller-Podington Contract’ is 
very much the best of them. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 





Cinders. By Helen Mathers. (Pearson.) 
Tue zest and vivacity with which ‘ Cinders’ 
is written. are truly astounding. It is a 
rush from beginning to end, and so far it 
resembles the smart life it deals with. A 
smart woman nowadays, so it is said, never 
has time to sit down or take off her hat. 
But there is time to talk. How the women 
in ‘Cinders’ do talk! What vehemence, 
what slang, what emotion, what freedom! 
They never tire of the same eternal topics— 
dress, sentiment, lovers ; what women think 
about women, what women think about 
men, what men think about women, and 





what men think about each other. All this 


is no doubt true to nature ; it is only ’Arry 


and ’Arriet in high life. But there is a 
dash of unreality about the poetical 
quotations which both the men and the 
women indulge in to excess. They, and 
the author too, are always ready with a 
scrap of verse, often doggerel, even in the 
crises of emotion. One is prompted to try 
a quotation too. When Guido, in ‘The 
Ring and the Book,’ has gone on for a 
hundred pages, he exclaims near the end :— 
Sirs, have I spoken one word all this while 
Out of the world of words I had to say? 
Something of this sort occurs to one on 
closing ‘ Cinders.’ What is it all about ? 





The Strange Experiences of Mr. Versehoyle. 
By T. W. Speight. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Wuen Mr. Verschoyle has met with his 
fatal accident, and by an exercise of will 
power, the secret of which he learnt in 
India, manages to slip out of his body 
before death and occupy that of another 
spirit who is taking a temporary excursion, 
he involves himself in many strange and 
not a few discreditable adventures. He 
was a straight-going, sportsmanlike kind of 
fellow as Verschoyle, but one of his first 
experiences in his new bodily tenement is 
to find his hand in another man’s pocket. 
In this phase he descends to burglary, and 
it is not surprising that he soon covers 
himself with disgrace in the eyes of his 
lady-love, who is attracted to him partly 
by his occasional resemblance to the late 
sportsman. The odd blending of the suc- 
cessive characters is the gist of this per- 
formance, which is occasionally farcical and 
contains its notes of humour and pathos, 
though these are not very germane to the 
proceedings of a ‘‘ quick-change artist.” 





Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. By ©. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Curcrirre Hyne has based a huge 
romance upon the scanty foundation of 
Prince Rupert’s visit to the West Indies in 
1652. He describes the pawning of the 
prince’s ships to D’Ogeron, the Governor of 
Tortuga, his enlistment in the brotherhood 
of the coast, his narrow escape from an auto 
da fe, his experience of the galleys, and of 
course the marvellous exploits by which 
he eventually overcomes his enemies and 
rescues himself and his secretary from 
Spanish cruelty. The narrative is put in 
the mouth of the secretary in question, who 
is none other than a maid disguised for love 
of his Palatine Highness. Her story is well 
told in general, but colloquialisms like 
‘‘came all the way from England to make 
a bit’? do not serve to enhance the local 
colour. In describing the engagés, political 
prisoners sent into slavery by Cromwell, the 
author makes a real historical note worth 
remembrance. 





Ray’s Daughter. By General Charles King. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

GevERAL Kine does not succeed in making 

anything very attractive out of the Ame- 

rican expedition to Manila. The events are 

too recent to lend themselves happily to a 

novel, and in fact Manila is used merely 


as scenery and a background. The earlier 
part of the book is not without movement 





and even excitement. The railway journey 
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and the bustle of the starting of the troops 
are described with vivacity, and there is 
some very passable jesting about some 
volunteer nurses who call themselves the 
«Patriotic Daughters of America ”; but 
General King has not got a good grasp of 
his story, and his style 1s diffuse. 





The Gamblers. By William Le Queux. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Seipom has an effect been sought and ob- 
tained through the medium of complication 
with better success than in this novel. The 
subject, the murder of a gambler at Monte 
Carlo, is sufficiently unprepossessing ; the 
characters are for the most part uninterest- 
ing, if not vulgar, with the possible excep- 
tion of an eccentric old millionaire who 
works in secret at his old trade by way of 
relaxation; and except some rather obvious 
reflections on the deterioration of feminine 
grace by the habit of gambling, there are 
no wise saws or modern instances of an 
informing nature; yet by dint of a multi- 
plicity of actors and a succession of cross- 
purposes animating the several groups who 
are each in their own way pursuing their 
hypotheses regarding the murderer of 
Reggie, Mr. Le Queux has made a read- 
able story after the fashion of a maze. 
Incidentally we see a good deal of the 
Riviera and Northern Italy from the 
‘Bradshaw’ point of view. 





Plato's Handmaiden. 
(Long.) 
On reading ‘ Plato’s Handmaiden,’ which 
has come rather soon after ‘What Men 
call Love,’ one’s first impulse is to warn the 
author against over-production. Such ad- 
vice is, however, sure to be disregarded, and 
possibly there is nothing in it. Genius has 
often poured out its stream of masterpieces 
with astounding rapidity, and a writer can, 
after all, pour out only what he has. 
Whether he does it fast or slowly must be 
his own affair. Possibly ‘ Plato’s Hand- 
maiden’ would have been no better if six 
months more had been devoted to it. The 
author appears to have chosen unfortunately 
the topics and details of life dealt with in 
this book. It begins with some literary 
fireworks. These soon fizzle out, and the 
chief fault to be found with the style of the 
rest of the book lies in the author's fondness 
for paragraphs of general reflections. The 
ingenious reader may safely skip them. He 
will, however, soon see that the plot is 
slight, and that the story is spun out. 
Several times there are statements about 
what the heroine thought years afterwards. 
These have a depressing effect of impending 
gloom. Her story is in fact only that she 
started a hat shop, knowing nothing about 
business, and that she came to financial 
ruin, and very nearly, but not quite, to 
moral ruin with Lord Morland. The story 
_— a salutary moral, but it is not true to 
ife. People with 1,200/. a year or more 
would not necessarily be submerged by 
having debts of a couple of thousand or 
so paid for them by their relations. It 
is not a social disgrace for a lady to run 
a hat shop, but a woman who knew the 
pense world would not start one in Oxford 
treet. 


By Lucas Cleeve. 








A Patched-up Affair. By Florence Warden. 
(Pearson. ) 


Eis: Mason was very badly used by her 
guardian when her lover’s letters were 
stopped, in order that she might be held to 
the engagement she contracted with the 
elderly colonel when the young man’s pros- 
pects of marrying looked impossible. How 
fortunate she was in that patient and loving 
warrior is told at large in this domestic 
story, which will please those who like 
sentiment. 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Fifty Years of Work in Canada, Scientific 
and Educational. Being Autobiographical Notes 
by Sir William Dawson. (Ballantyne, Hanson 
& Co.)—Dr. Rankine Dawson has edited his 
father’s notes with great judgment. If he had 
followed the prevailing and deplorable habit, 
he might have expanded his material till it 
filled two large volumes. We congratulate him 
upon having compressed it into a small one 
which is both readable and most instructive. 
The late Sir William Dawson made his mark 
as a painstaking, though not original man of 
science, and he distinguished himself as a 
teacher. He was a native-born Canadian of 
Scottish parentage. The tradition ran that the 
first member of his family in Scotland was an 
Irish officer who had fought for James II., who 
visited Scotland with a view to excite a rising 
for the Stuart king, and who, failing, consoled 
himself by marrying a Scottish maiden with a 
landed estate and settling upon it. Sir 
William’s father was the younger son of a 
farmer, and was apprenticed to a tradesman at 
Huntly. A merchant of Pictou, in Nova Scotia, 
made him, at the age of twenty, an offer which 
led to his crossing the Atlantic two years 
later. He landed in Pictou harbour, after a 
voyage of five weeks, on May 9th, 1811. After- 
wards he entered business on his own account ; 
in 1818 he married, and in 1820 Sir William 
was born. In 1824 his father was reduced 
almost to ruin by the great commercial collapse 
of that year; but though his means were 
straitened, he determined that his sons 
should receive a good education, frequently 
saying to them that ‘the would rather give us 
training, which no man could take from us, than 
property, which might be dissipated or lost.” 
Sir William records with natural satisfaction 
that he was able to contribute out of his earliest 
earnings a sum which removed the last burden 
on his father’s property, the result being that 
his father was eventually able to retire from 
business. with an adequate fortune. Sir 
William’s first education was at a private 
school kept by 4 widow, who, he wrote, 
‘wielded no small power for good over the 
little boys and girls committed to her care,” and 
of whom he thought so highly that he employed 
her ‘‘to give their earliest lessons” to his two 
elder children. He then passed, first through 
the grammar school and next through the 
college at Pictou. His happiness did not con- 
sist in studying the classics and mathematics, 
but in learning natural history, mineralogy, 
geology, and chemistry. When Sir William 
was a lad of fifteen his father became pro- 

rietor of a printing establishment, so that 
he gained some knowledge of the art of giving 
printed books to the world, and of the mys- 
teries of proof-reading. In 1840 he sailed 
for Great Britain, having resolved to complete 
in Edinburgh the training in natural science 
which hed ‘begun in Pictou. The passage was 
stormy, but the weather was fine in the Channel. 
As the ship sailed past the cliffs of Cornwall 
and Devon, the banks of Beachy Head, and the 
chalk cliffs of Dover, with all of which reading 
had made him familiar, he ‘longed to go on 


shore, to examine their rocks and collect their | 

















fossils.” Sir William returned home a year later, 
and then he made the personal acquaintance of 
Sir Charles Lyell and Sir William Logan. In 
after life he spoke in eulogistic terms of Lyell, 
and paid him the high compliment that he was 
ready to accept new conclusions and relinquish 
without regret views which he had long held, 
but found to be untenable, and that ‘the seemed 
wholly free from that common failing of men of 
science which causes them to cling with such 
tenacity to opinions once formed, even in the 
teeth of the strongest evidence.” He thus 
contrasts the two men :— 

‘Logan and Lyell, both able geologists, were 

men of entirely different stamps. The former was 
all for observation, measurement, and _ careful 
plotting and sketching, and therefore admirably 
titted for the work of a detailed survey ; the latter 
observant, P sew always full of thought and com- 
parison, an endeavouring to realize ou the spot the 
relations of what he saw.” 
In the spring of 1847 Sir William was in Nova 
Scotia again, accompanied by 4 wife, Miss 
Margaret Mercer, whom he had met and married 
in the capital of old Scotland. His married life 
was happy and prolonged, At Montreal, in 
March, 1897, he celebrated his golden wedding 
surrounded by children and grandchildren. His 
progress in life was easy and rapid, till in 1865 
he was appointed to the honourable and respon- 
sible office of Principal of McGill University in 
Montreal. Founded in 1821 by a wealthy 
merchant, and endowed with university powers 
by royal charter, this institution for the pro- 
motion of sound learning, which was languishing 
when Sir William became its Principal, became 
flourishing long before his death, the result being 
chiefly owing to pressure brought to bear by him 
on wealthy citizens, who contributed the neces- 
sary funds, and among whom Mr. Molson and 
Mr. Peter Redpath were conspicuous for liber- 
ality. While the Marquess of Lorne was 
Governor-General, the Royal Society of Canada 
was founded at his instigation and with the aid, 
amongst other eminent men, of Sir William 
Dawson. He was energetic in promoting the 
meeting of the British Association at Montreal 
in 1884, and he afterwards enjoyed what he 
terms ‘‘the greatest honour of his life,” that 
of presiding over the meeting of the Association 
at Birmingham in 1886. Failing health obliged 
him to resign his principalship in May, 1893, 
and he departed this life November 19th, 1899, 
leaving behind him a name which was most 
honourable and sons who have shown them- 
selves worthy of such a father. 


The Men who made the Nation is an outline 
of United States history from 1760 to 1865, 
written by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., and 
published in New York by the Macmillan 
Company and here by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. These men are twelve in number, the first 
being Franklin, the last Lincoln. They are all 
important, but they are only a few of the men 
who have made the American nation. Dr. 
Sparks justifies his enterprise by setting forth 
the several ‘* hypotheses * pon which it is 
based, the first being a puzzle which is con- 
tained in the following axiom :— 

“ That the unification of the American people is 
now sufficiently accomplished to warrant the general 
reader in following up the chief events whic have 
overcome inherent individualism and have by 
necessity compelled co-operation.” 

Frankly speaking, we do not understand what 
Dr. Sparks means. The ‘‘unification of the 
American people” is either accomplished or it 
is not; if it be, then ‘‘ sufficiently ” is absurd. 
Perhaps he means that it has been accomplished 
for a sufficient length of time, but then he 
ought to have said this. The rest of the 
sentence seems to us nonsense, yet it is not 
worse than the one which follows it and 
opens the second hypothesis: “ That a recital 
of the events in the nation’s career without 
the persons connected therewith is to _the 
untrained reader an empty stage.” A trained 
reader would ask, “ How can a stage be & 
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recital?” The prefatory note does not recom- 
mend the book to any reader. Those who 
are uninformed will form imperfect notions of 
the persons whose biographies are given in a 
fragmentary way. The account of Alexander 
Hamilton closes with Washington’s election as 
President, whereas no unimportant part of his 
career was that during which he was Secretary to 
the Treasury and Commander-in-Chief after the 
death of Washington, while Hamilton’s tragic 
death in a duel with Aaron Burr is the saddest 
and most noteworthy event in his career. The 
like fault can he found with the other bio- 
graphies ; indeed, it is simply ridiculous to 
make three-fourths of a man’s life stand for the 
whole. Robert Morris is very unfairly treated. 
When a boy of six he was taken from England, 
where he was born, to North America, where 
he lived for the rest of his life. Dr. Sparks 
writes, ‘‘Being bound to the mother country 
by birth, it would be only natural that Morris 
should choose the side of the King,” and goes 
on to add that he joined the Americans who 
were in conflict with the King. Morris was 
most generous in advancing money to those 
who were on the side of Congress, to which he 
was a delegate, and, to use Dr. Sparks’s own 
words, ‘‘in 1781 he sent to Washington 
the sum which made possible the siege of 
Washington and the end of the war.” This 
was practical patriotism. Moreover, it was 
owing to Morris's efforts that specie pay- 
ments were resumed after the independence of 
the United States was acknowledged. In his 
closing years he languished and died in a 
debtors’ prison, his services being forgotten 
and no hand being held out to relieve him. 
One of the excuses made by Dr. Sparks is 
** Morris’s foreign birth.” 


The History of America before Columbus, 
in two octavo volumes, by Mr. P. De Roo 
(J. B. Lippincott Company), belies the pro- 
mise of its title. In the preface it is 
stated that the author formed the idea of 
writing this work when he was searching in 
the Vatican secret archives for trustworthy 
particulars about Pope Alexander VI., who, he 
says, ‘‘is as much slandered as little known.” 
It is unfortunate that Mr. De Roo put aside 
the ‘‘important notes” which he had made 
about this misunderstood Pope from ‘“ the 
richest of historical treasuries,” and concentrated 
his attention upon papers pertaining, as he says, 
**to the religious history of America, either of 
the time of the Spanish discovery or before it.” 
These discoveries, as he terms them, are ex- 
panded into a story filling two volumes, each con- 
taining upwards of six hundred pages, and having 
the advantage of good paper and clear type; but 
as for story or new information, they are as 
lacking as the needy knife-grinder in the Avnti- 
Jacobin. Moreover, Mr. De Roo does not 
appear, on his own showing, to possess the 
qualities essential for writing history. He 
says in the preface that he made it his 
duty to consider the testimony of ‘‘ dissenting 
and infidel authors” as much as and even more 
than that of authors professing his own faith, 
which is that of the Church of Rome. Now, 
what has a man’s religious belief or rejection of 
theological dogmas to do with his testimony about 
what is purely secular and merely a matter of 
fact? Some of Mr. De Roo’s opinions are peculiar. 
Several chapters contain his views about Green- 
land, which, he says, was colonized by Scandi- 
navians who had fled from European tyranny 
and established a new government which was 
“‘ republican in its general outlines, yet aristo- 
cratic in reality.” He asks, ‘‘ Where is to be 
found a republic that is democratic?” If we 
exclude the governments of villages like San 
Marino and Andorra, perhaps that of Switzerland 
is the only country in the Old or the New World 
which is really entitled to the name of a 
republic. In no other country but our own 
is the influence of the people more direct and 





effective. Anotheropinionadvanced isthat Alonzo 
Sanchez was the true discoverer of America. 
Mr. De Roo has no documentary evidence in 
support of this, but he has oral tradition which 
satisfies him, though not us. He has in reserve 
“quite an amount of both printed and manu- 
script material regarding the ‘Beginnings of 
Christianity in America after the Discovery of 
Columbus.’” We hope that the work in which 
it appears will contain fewer fancies and more 
facts than the present. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


Education in the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by R. D. Roberts. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Dr. Roberts edits a series of lectures 
delivered last year by distinguished experts on 
education—mainly English—in the nineteenth 
century. Eleven of them were delivered at the 
summer meeting for university extension students 
held last August at Cambridge. The lecturers 
have supplied a full and interesting history of 
the principal changes in educational theory and 
practice which characterized the last century. 
Each lecturer dealt with a particular subject, 
without communication with his colleagues, so 
that, as Dr. Roberts tells us, the lectures are 
not very closely linked together. This inde- 
pendence of the lectures—each being devoted to 
one department of the subject—greatly increases 
the usefulness as well as the interest of the 
thirteen chapters constituting the volume. The 
history of education between 1800 and 1900 is 
so intricate and involved that a clear general 
account of it, treated chronologically as a 
whole, would have been impracticable within 
the compass of this small volume. The treat- 
ment adopted enables the reader to trace pretty 
accurately the growth of any department of the 
subject in which he takes special interest, and 
then to co-ordinate this department at his 
leisure with the general drift of educational 
progress. 

In certain portions of the field of educa- 
tion the work done during the century is good 
and solid, and will be lasting. Mrs. Agnes 
Ward's rather terrifying account of what young 
children suffered, not only at school, but in 
their own homes, early in the century, enables 
us to realize how very far we have travelled 
along the road of improvement in the 
organization and management of infants’ clasess. 
The veteran expert Sir Joshua Fitch, drawing 
largely from the official reports of himself and 
Mr. Fearon, supplies a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the schools and the instruction given 
in them which were considered adequate for 
the needs of the labouring classes in the first 
half of the century. Since the passing of Mr. 
W. E. Forster’s Act in 1870 these schools have 
improved almost beyond recognition in con- 
venience, sanitation, and instruction, and have 
now reached a fairly high level of efficiency. 
The treatment accorded them by the State has 
also greatly changed—they have experienced 
the ‘‘hard and mechanical operation of the 
system of ‘payment by results,’” of graduated 
payments under the system of “ merit grant,” 
and now they enjoy the greatest liberty 
of instruction and classification under the 
‘*block grant” system. Sir Joshua’s official 
experience makes him foresee a_ possible 
danger ; ‘‘liberty to improve may imply in some 
cases liberty to remain unimproved.” How 
far, if at all, liberty will be abused depends 
largely upon the teachers, and this brings us 
face to face with one of the gravest problems 
of the near future—that of the training of 
teachers. This problem is discussed by Miss 


Hughes in her lecture. 

Dr. Kimmins gratefully recognizes the good 
work done by the Science and Art Department, 
now merged in the Board of Education; but 
from the first the educational effect of this 
department was marred and vitiated by the sub- 
ordinate importance attached to the educative 





value of the courses of study laid down by the 
Science and Art authorities. The syllabuses 
were designed for adults, and were of little 
educative value for children in schools, who 
seem to have been presented for examination 
mainly in order to earn the money grants 
given by the Department; and Dr. Kimmins 
shrewdly remarks that ‘‘a syllabus of work 
excellent from one point of view is quite 
useless from the other.” The improvements 
already made in science teaching in schools, 
and those we may reasonably expect, are 
carefully sketched for us. Sir Philip Magnus 
treats in considerable detail the more advanced 
technical training best suited to industrial and 
professional pursuits; and Sir Richard Jebb 
explains how university extension teaching may 
and does humanize the more arid pursuits of 
technology. 

Mr. Sadler contributes a thoughful and 
withal an amusing lecture on ‘ National Educa- 
tion and Social Ideals.’ He thoroughly under- 
stands how people in this country regard the 
whole question of education, and in some 
respects he sympathizes with them—for ‘‘things 
are not as bad as they well might have been,” 
and ‘‘at the worst a very free system has a 
fairly good side.” Much of the lecture is written 
in a spirit of humorous despair; and English 
strivings after educational light exhibit them- 
selves to some extent as hopeless and rather 
comic. But towards the conclusion Mr. Sadler 
becomes more hopeful, and discovers a good 
deal of merit in what has been effected, and 
considerable encouragement for the future ; 
and the lecture closes with an eloquent account 
of what national education should be and do—a 
sketch which we think will commend itself to 
the national conscience, and which we hope 
may be completed, before it is too late, by the 
national will. 

All the lectures deserve attentive perusal, 
and the volume, containing as it does the 
opinions of recognized experts in educa- 
tion on the departments of theoretical and 
practical pedagogy in which they are severally 
distinguished, will appeal to readers far more 
numerous than the university extension students 
who attended the lectures last summer. 


Concerning Children. By Charlotte Perkins 
(Stetson) Gilman. (Putnam’s Sons.)—Mrs. Gil- 
man loves children, and observes them with keen 
and affectionate interest, but much that she writes 
about them and their educational requirements is 
strangely deficientin judgmentand commonsense, 
She works herself into the hysterical condition 
which seems to be becoming the normal state of 
many writers on education. Much of her advice 
and several of her observations are valuable, but 
they are lost amidst so much really nonsensical 
writing that the work is often ridiculous rather 
than useful. Mrs. Gilman tells us, and quite 
rightly, that 
“we have travelled far and deep in scientific study. 
climbed high in art, and grown through grand 
religions. Our one great need—a need that grows 
daily greater in the vivid light of these swift- 
moving years—is for a better kind of people.” 
From this it follows that all possible improve- 
ment must be made in the individual before 
parentage, that is, speaking generally, in the 
‘*precious ten” years between fifteen and 
twenty - five. But what is meant by the 
statement that ‘‘a girl of fifteen is quite 
old enough to see the splendid possibilities 
that lie before her, both in her individual 
service to society and the almost limitless power 
of motherhood,” we fail to recognize; nor do 
we think it would be altogether prudent to 
inculcate this kind of knowledge into the minds 
of children of fifteen; and it could hardly be 
expedient to concentrate young girls’ thoughts 
on the coming responsibility of marriage and 
burden of maternity. We do not know whether 
Mrs. Gilman’s work is intended for children’s 
perusal or not, but at any rate the chapters 
devoted to ‘Meditations on the Nursemaid,’ to 
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the relations between children and servants, and 
to the discussion of ‘ Mothers: Natural and 
Unnatural,’ would hardly furnish profitable 
reading for girls in their teens. No doubt many 
mothers might read, with considerable profit to 
their families, Mrs. Gilman’s classification of 
themselves. The social conditions described are 
Transatlantic, and the ordinary English reader 
is not competent to gauge the accuracy of the 
descriptions ; but we are inclined to think that 
most of the mothers for whom Mrs, Gilman 
writes will resent being classed with domestic 
servants. At any rate the ‘‘ unnatural ” mother, 
fair, vigorous, and beautiful, who has added a 
trained intellect to a warm heart, entirely wins 
our admiration and sympathy, ‘‘and when we 
have enough of them the rarest sound on earth 
will be that now so pitifully common—the crying 
of a little child.” In this and much else in the 
book we cordially agree with Mrs. Gilman ; but 
the book as a whole is likely to do as much harm 
as good. 


New Methods in Education. By J. Liberty 
Tadd. (Springfield, Mass., Orange Judd Com- 
pany. )—Education in the United States concerns 
itself very largely with the study of nature and 
the judicious development and strengthening of 
the human senses ; and in matters of hand-and- 
eye training English, and probably most Euro- 
pean, educators are far behind their American 
rivals. In the volume under consideration, 
which is a students’ abridged edition of a larger 
work, Mr. Tadd explains what our boys and 
girls would learn from a judiciously arranged 
course of physical and esthetic training, and 
how this training should be carried cut so as to 
avoid many disadvantages which now attend 
and follow manual instruction. He contrasts 
true and false manual training, and correlates 
drawing with other studies ; he sketches educa- 
tional courses in drawing, modelling (in clay 
and wax), and wood-carving, and devotes a series 
of chapters to the various applications of the 
artistic skill acquired. A striking characteristic 
of this system of esthetic instruction is the 
simplicity of the apparatus recommended: ‘‘ the 
first tools to be used and trained are the mind, 
the eyes, and the hands”: rulers, compasses, 
indiarubber, are eliminated from the drawing 
class ; and the work is really freehand—we were 
on the point of saying free arm, for the value of 
drawing from the shoulder is fully recognized. 
Through the hand and eyes the young scholar 
gains a real love of natural objects and their 
beauty, and this love is the strongest incentive 
to the study of things animate and inanimate, 
and of natural phenomena. ‘‘ Experience, and 
not memory, is the mother of ideas,” but unfor- 
tunately ‘‘ the tendency with the present modes 
of education is to overtax the memory and over- 
load the mind with studied words.” The art 
training here fully discussed is valuable on 
account of its educational effect, not because it 
gives direct preparation for any handicraft or 
trade. The distinction, as Mr. Tadd points out, 
“ between right manual training and trade processes 
is therefore clear. The one precedes the other 
just as reading, writing, and arithmetic precede 
accomplishments in the law or the ministry.” 

This distinction is far too often lost sight of in 
this country, notably in education debates in 
Parliament. 

The chapters devoted to the right teaching of 
drawing, that is from objects themselves, and 
frequently from memory; to drill forms of 
varying and increasing complexity; to ele- 
mentary units and their combinations—are of 
the highest interest, and in the hands of 
intelligent and capable teachers will serve as 
excellent manuals of method in art. In 
reducing these suggestions to practice, and 
working them into class routine, no great 
impediment will result from weariness and 
monotony —-two evils besetting most class 
teaching—especially if the teacher will keep in 
mind Mr. Tadd’s favourite aphorisms, ‘‘ Facility 








first, and then accuracy,” and ‘* A good teacher 
is of more consequence than good tools.” The 
volume, which we recommend to the notice of 
all who are interested in the introduction into 
our schools of real and profitable art training, is 
enriched, as we read in the title-page, ‘‘ with a 
wealth of illustrations.” The subjects delineated, 
whether elementary units, drill forms and de- 
signs, or natural objects, are carefully and wisely 
selected ; and the illustrations of single scholars 
and groups of scholars at work are delightful. 
Readers in the British Isles may perhaps regret 
that Mr. Tadd adopts the American rather than 
the English idiom ; but with the subject-matter 
of the volume and its treatment, and with the 
principles underlying Mr. Tadd’s system, no one 
can feel any dissatisfaction whatever. 

A handsome quarto contains a careful and ela- 
borate history of L’ Académie de Calvin (Geneva, 
Georg & Cie.), by Prof. Borgeaud, of Geneva. 
M. Borgeaud begins with the beginning, with an 
imperial bull of the fourteenth century which 
was never carried into effect ; but of course the 
real start comes when, in 1559, the little republic 
boldly founded its academy and put Théodore 
de Béze at its head. It was a wonderful effort 
for a handful of men to make who were strug- 
gling for life against numerous foes, and were, 
besides, hard pressed to procure the means of 
subsistence. Of course the main object of the 
advanced classes was to train Protestant pastors, 
and the lectures attracted from all parts of 
Europe those desirous of becoming preachers of 
the Gospel; yet so long as Beza lived the Academy 
did not become entirely a theological seminary. 
Scrymgeour, the well-known Scottish Hellenist, 
was one of its earliest professors ; and so was 
Franciscus Portus, the last of the learned 
Greeks who did so much for Humanism in 
Italy. Some years later Casaubon taught at 
Geneva, as the readers of Pattison’s biography 
are aware. With him Humanism expired 
at the Academy, and although many of the 
succeeding professors, like Diodati, Turretini, 
and Le Clerc, were of note in their day, theo- 
logical studies absorbed students and teachers. 
Down to the French occupation no Lutheran 
could be a professor. The portraits, facsimiles, 
and other illustrations of this handsome volume 
are worthy of high praise. 

French people, like English, have woken up 
to find their arrangements for secondary educa- 
tion unsatisfactory, and M. Ribot, the Pre- 
sident of the Educational Commission (Com- 
mission de l’Enseignement), has published a 
suggestive volume, La Réforme del’ Enseignement 
Secondaire (Paris, Colin & Cie.). Like many 
reformers, M. Ribot is more successful as a 
critic than as a constructor. His criticisms are 
well founded, but his remedies do not inspire 
confidence. The baccalauréat, like the London 
matriculation, is a sad hindrance to education ; 
but will M. Ribot’s ‘‘seul examen de fin 
d’études” prove more satisfactory? The lycées 
are too much like barracks, but it is not easy 
to endow them with ‘‘a life of their own,” 
desirable as it would be. Greek, we believe, 
will have to go, in spite of M. Ribot’s depre- 
catory remarks—the stream of tendency is 
against it; and Latin will have to be begun 
later, although M. Ribot is opposed to that sug- 
gestion also. In minor matters M. Ribot seems 
to be on firmer ground. The separation of the 
lycée from the pensionnat is, no doubt, a sound 
proposal, and he is right in saying that pro- 
visewr's are changed too often. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 

Mr. Joun Murray publishes an interesting 
book on the middle part of the war, the 
advance on Bloemfontein and Pretoria, by an 
American journalist, Mr. H. F. Mackern, 
under the title Side-lights on the March. Mr. 
Mackern’s book unfortunately comes out a 
little too late for its merits to be thoroughly 
appreciated by the public, as more exciting 





volumes have already appeared on the same 
and upon later incidents. We have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Mackern’s work, which is 
sensible and well informed, and (with the usual 
exception of some American ‘‘ woulds”’ for 
shoulds) well written. 

War’s Brighter Side, by Mr. Julian Ralph 
(Pearson), is the history of the newspaper 
published under the title of the Friend at 
Bloemfontein by the correspondents at head- 
quarters in Marchand April, 1900. The book 
is humorous throughout, and the history of the 
Friend mirth-provoking from the day when, 
guaranteed by Lord Stanley, Lord Dudley, and 
the Duke of Westminster, it was the subject of 
inquiry by the friends of the Orange State 
Briton to whom it had formerly belonged on 
the point whether these three unknown gentle- 
men were ‘‘ substantial.’’? Some of the contents 
which are here reprinted have already beer 
reproduced, but great masses of them are new 
and excellent. Perhaps the best of all the 
contributions which are reprinted is the ‘ To- 
wards War’ of an ‘‘L. D. J.’’ who remains 
unknown. We ourselves have found the highest 
entertainment in the contributions towards. 
merriment of the Dutch compositors, who, 
partly perhaps on purpose, for they were stern 
republicans, made ‘‘ pie’’ of the paper. It is 
difficult, for example, to recognize under 
‘*strxxlg’’ the familiar war correspondent’s 
‘‘struggle,’’ but all the pleasanter when we 
have found it. One of Mr. Kipling’s proofs is 
printed at length with his corrections, and we 
realize all that he went through before he 
finally wound up with the despairing remark,, 
‘“‘Ttis no use with this staff.’’ The acrostic 
by Sir Henry Colvile was so treated that he had. 
to write of the compositor in a letter printed. 
inthe paper, ‘‘ Even if he did not realise that 
the proem was intended for verse, he might 
have let it stand as English prose.’’ To this 
indignant letter from the general the staff 
added, ‘‘ Please don’t shoot the editors.”” The 
present volume, by the way, is not altogether 
free from similar mistakes, and the shadow of 
the Dutch compositor seems to have presided! 
over such spellings as ‘‘ Colonel Girourd.’” 
Among the serious contributions are ex- 
cellent accounts of some of the engagements 
which have not hitherto been well recorded. 
The almost incredible story of a little military 
expedition—not, be it observed, for the col- 
lection of information by an officers’ patrol, 
as in the Peninsula—of two colonels, one 
captain, one subaltern, and only one orderly, 
which actually attempted to surround four 
Boers, with disastrous results, is here recorded. 
There was every reason to suppose that the 
four Boers were shown in order to attract the 
party to capture. But such was not the case. 
There were only four. Instead, however, of 
allowing themselves to be surrounded, they 
killed one member and wounded and 
captured the other members of the party, 
although they behaved with so much 
humanity that the incident rather brought the 
two sides together than further separated 
them. The correspondent who records the 
facts uses a somewhat unfortunate phrase as 
to ‘the quiet pluck” of our army. Pluck 
undoubtedly was shown, but anything more 
wanting in the quiet which should have 
marked the conduct of officers at such a 
moment can hardly be conceived. In a full 
account of the dinner given by the editors. 
to the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Alfred 
Milner we must object to the statement that. 
the latter is ‘“‘visaged like an eagle.’”’ We 
should ourselves have described him as. 
‘‘visaged’’ much like a typical distinguished 
Balliol man. But what is better in this dinner 
story is Mr. Kipling’s speech, which we had 
not previously seen fully reported. Some one: 
had ‘‘ dragged in’’ Shakspeare in speaking of 
Mr. Kipling, whose reply upon this point was: 

“We found a volume of his works in the office. 
of the Friend. Take war. In ‘Henry V.’ you wild 
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Gnd all that can be written—all the glory and all 
the shame, all the valour and all the sordidness, 
the excitement and the pomp—you will find it all 
an ‘Henry V.’ better than any one can write it now. 
In all sincerity, then, I ask you, why drag in 
Shakespeare ?” 

There is much humour in the volume about 
the pom-pom. The very names that it 
aweceives from the private soldier are agree- 
able. Omitting the qualifications, it is called 
a ‘*‘Sewing-machine,”’ ‘‘ Door-knocker,’’ ‘* Ten- 
a-penny,’’ and other delightful names; and 
one artilleryman, after losing a limb by the 
fire of a pom-pom of the enemy, remarks, 
*‘ Who would have thought that an implement 
Officially rejected by the War Office, and what 
ds more, damned by myself, could have done so 
meat a trick?’’ ‘* Moral—Do not condemn 
the unoflicial.’’ 

One of the best things in the volume is the 
heading of a correspondence printed literally 
from a Polite Letter - writer intended to 
teach the Boers English. Mr. Kipling, seizing 
upon the book, filled up a large part of the 
paper by printing two letters which were 
intended for a gentleman pleasantly breaking 
off his engagement to a lady, and the lady 
~illingly accepting the release. The letters 
are printed unchanged, but the heading makes 
them apply to the situation of a staff officer 
with Evangelical convictions and a distaste 
for scouting, who has lost his transport and 
verbally received his general’s opinion upon 
his “‘facial peculiarities, mental attainments, 
moral rectitude, birth, parentage, and pro- 
bable future.’’ Thus are explained the letters 
¢rom the book, which begin :— 

“T have been much perplexed for some days, in 

consequence of a growing conviction—which has, 
indool, been deepening for some weeks—that we 
are each of us conscious that we have made a 
mistake.” 
‘We are pleased with the remark of the Guards 
officer to the Highland officer at Magersfontein, 
“*Set a brewery up on top of that, and my 
wegiment will take the place in a romp.’’ The 
volume before us is illustrated, but chiefly by 
the reproduction on four different pages, as 
ascribed to four different distinguished artists 
in black and white, of the same cut, of a gentle- 
man idealized with a somewhat foreign face, a 
anoustache and imperial, who appears as ‘‘ Our 
Portrait Gallery,’’ Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; on one 
occasion as Mr. Burdett-Coutts, on a second as 
Lord Stanley, on a third as Dr. Conan Doyle, 
and on a fourth as Lieut.-General Pole Carew, 
each time with full explanations by the editors 
as to the excellence of the portrait and other 
particulars. There are not many drawbacks 
to the entertaining volume. It has not been 
very carefully revised for the press. We have 
mamed the insertion of two or three com- 
munications which have been printed else- 
where. We have a few “ woulds’’ for shoulds, 
a mistake in the name of the French military 
attaché, and a few phrases so peculiar that 
‘we can only explain them to ourselves by the 
theory of their containing misprints —for 
example, on p. 130, “‘ the passing line,’’ which 
probably stands for the firing line. 

The Campaign in the Free State and its 
Lessons, by Major Caunter, Professor of Tac- 
tics at the Royal Military College, published 
by Messrs. Gale & Polden, strikes us as thor- 
oughly sound and useful. 


England’s Phantom Army: the Unrealities, 
Delusions, and Imperfections of the ‘ Brod- 
aick’’ Scheme, by ‘‘ A Patriotic Soldier’’ 
(Sands & Co.), is a little volume the contents 
of which are exactly explained by its title. 
The author probably wants more in the way of 
defence than the country is prepared to pay for 
in either money or conscription. But his 
strictures upon the proposals now before Par- 
jiament follow the usual lines of military 
<riticism. 

Lord Dunraven publishes, through Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, No Army, No Empire, which 





is one of the many attacks now appearing on , 


Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. We cannot approve 
the whole of Lord Dunraven’s suggestions, 
and we do not see that he has thoroughly 
thought out what is involved in the first of 
them, ‘‘The creation of a strong and repre- 
sentative Council of Defence.’’ 

There is published in Messrs. Gale & 
Polden’s ‘‘ Military Series’? Military Law 
made Easy, by Major Banning, a volume 
intended for preparation for examinations. 
The subject has recently assumed political 
importance through the changes which Mr. 
Brodrick is making in ordering courts-martial 
on officers in an increased number of cases, 
and in giving courts of inquiry (other than 
those on deserters, which already possess it) 
the power of taking evidence on oath. In his 
chapter on ‘Courts of Inquiry and Boards’ 
Major Banning seems to assume that courts 
of inquiry assembled to assist an important 
military personage ‘‘in arriving at a correct 
conclusion on any subject into which he cannot 
conveniently inquire himself’’ are unable to 
give an opinion on points involving the con- 
duct of an officer or affecting the military 
character of an officer; and Major Banning 
declares that ‘‘ whenever the inquiry affects the 
character of any officer...... he must be given 
an opportunity of being present, and of cross- 
examining the witnesses and of making any 
defence he thinks fit.’’ In this, of course, he 
follows ‘The Rules of Procedure.’ We assume, 
therefore, that Major Banning agrees with 
those officers who consider that several courts 
of inquiry held during the present war which 
have violated the principles here laid down have 
taken illegal action. Perusal, however, of some 
authorities on the subject who are not writing 
to make military law ‘‘ easy ’’’ shows that this 
is in their opinion not the case, A general 
may hold a court of inquiry ‘‘to assist him 
in arriving at a correct conclusion on any 
subject ’’—to which the words as to the inquiry 
affecting military character and conduct, and 
the opportunity of being present, cross-exami- 
nation, and making a defence, do not apply. 
This is explained in Clode, and in another 
work a Cabool precedent of 1842 is given. 
If it is not so, the commanding officers of at 
least two regiments have a remedy at law for 
the proceedings recently taken in their cases. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Ir seems a little early to have an enormous 
volume entitled The Annotated Constitution 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The authors 
are well-known lawyers: Dr. Quick, of the 
Victorian Bar, one of the representatives of 
the colony in the 1897-8 Convention; and Mr. 
Randolph Garran, of the Bar of New South 
Wales ; and the publishers are Messrs, Angus 
& Robertson, of Sydney, Messrs. Melville & 
Mullen, of Melbourne, and in London the 
Australian Book Company. The volume is in- 
tended to be reissued, no doubt, when cases 
have been decided upon the meaning of the 
constitution in the points where it is likely to 
be attacked, and at present it has perhaps not 
more value than the Federal Hansard. In the 
volumes of that record of the Conventions, with 
the aid of an excellent index, we are able to 
turn to the various clauses of the constitution 
and to read the opinions with regard to them 
of their authors—of Mr. Barton, Mr. Deakin, 
and the leading delegates ; and these opinions, 
of course, will carry the most weight until, if 
unfortunately ever, we have legal decisions 
upon the points. Dr. Quick and his colleague 
supply, in the absence of legal decisions, a 
repetition of the statements made in the de- 
bates as to the meaning of the clauses. There 
is one striking difference between the volume 
before us and the Federal Hansard. In the 
latter publication, as was to be expected, all 
difficulties are minimized, because the fathers 
of the constitution were anxious to get 





through their sittings and avoid the many 
difficulties which threatened at every point 
to arise. On the other hand, lawyers who 
write about any Act, after its adoption, 
are always a little given to find possible diffi- 
culties which may never in fact arise. In 
turning over those which are here suggested, 
we are inclined to think that the woman 
question, which has given Parliament and the 
courts enormous trouble in the mother country, 
is likely to perplex Australia. American 
precedents, appealed to by the Australians 
in many other matters, are mostly wanting, 
though there has been some intrusion of 
feminine controversies even into the politics 
of the United States. The question at once 
arises whether women are disqualified by the 
constitution of the Commonwealth from sitting 
in the House of Representatives. Generally 
speaking, the members are to be electors; 
but in two of the States of Australia, that 
is, Provinces, all adult women vote; and the 
number will probably be extended in the 
course of the present year. Are the women 
citizens of South Australia and Western 
Australia entitled to sit as members of the 
House of Representatives? The point is 
doubtful, and it has been evaded by the authors 
of the constitution. There is no such section 
in the Constitution Act as was fatal to Lady 
Sandhurst’s claim, and the authors think 
that a woman qualified as an elector in 
South Australia or in Western Australia 
is qualified to be elected a member of the 
Federal Parliament not only in her own State, 
but in any State, Lively times are in prospect 
for the Senate and the House who will have to 
decide the question of qualification when the 
case arises, or wilfully to throw it on the 
courts of law, as did the House of Commons 
in the Bradlaugh case. The woman question 
arises again when we come to the prospect of 
the Federal Parliament prescribing a Federal 
franchise under another section. The consti- 
tution is not clear even as to rights already 
acquired. It is not certain whether a right 
to vote at Federal elections can be acquired 
under State laws after the passing of a Federal 
franchise law. It is possible that the question 
may be solved by the Federal franchise being 
ultimately made wider than that existing in 
those States where the franchise is at present 
limited. There is so strong a popular demand 
for adult suffrage in Victoria and in New South 
Wales that the Federal Parliament, if and when 
it deals with the question, may enfranchise 
adult women throughout Australia. But if it 
does not, there is a prospect of as much trouble 
over this question of law as over that of women 
sitting in the Commonwealth Parliament. 


Max O’ReEtt has written many excellent 
books, but never a better than Su Majesté 
UVAmour, published by Calmann Lévy. It is 
in part a study of the middle-class women of 
France, England, and the United States; in 
part a bowdlerized version of Balzac’s two 
little volumes on the seamy side of marriage ; 
but in part a poem of true married life. It is 
even more effective than the author's other 
works. Max O’Rell lays down a principle in 
a mathematical formula for the marriage 
age, and directs the man to marry a woman 
whose age is half his own plus seven years. 
This seems a little arbitrary, and will excite 
derision on the part of many happily married 
readers whose cases are mathematically most 
distinct. He makes one sad error, strange in 
a writer who has so much colonial experience, 
as to the condition of the feminist movement 
in our colonies. He says that there is only 
one country in the world which has ‘‘ entrusted 
women with the reins of government—that is, 
the suffrage and eligibility to Parliament— 
New Zealand.’’ This is untrue, for it is South 
Australia which has given both the powers, 
whereas New Zealand and Western Australia 
have giventhe suffrage only, without cligibility, 
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and are likely to be followed immediately by 
the entire Australian Commonwealth. Max 
O’Rell then goes on to say, ‘‘ The experiment 
was tried seven or eight years ago. The 
women sat in the Legislative Assembly for one 
session; no longer. The law was promptly 
repealed.’’ No law of the kind has ever been 
repealed in any British colony. No colony 
which has given adult suffrage has withdrawn 
it, and eligibility continues in South Australia, 
although women are disinclined in that com- 
munity to offer themselves as candidates for 
Parliament. There is a blunder made in two 
places: Lady Violet ‘‘ Granville’’ for Lady 
Violet Greville, who is largely quoted. The 
book is also to be had in English under the 
title Her Royal Highness Woman (Chatto & 
Windus), The rendering is like the usual run 
of such things, tolerable, but not distinguished 
for care or idiom. 

British Power and Thought. By the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
—There is at the end of this volume an imposing 
list of ‘‘works’’ from the pen of this author, 
with the usual laudatory extracts, but Mr, 
Canning does not seem to have learnt wisdom 
from his lengthy experienceas a writer. This 
is one of the most formless and ill-digested 
books we have ever come across. What the 
point of it is, or what Mr. Canning wants to 
say, we are really at a loss to discover. He 
begins his discussion of British power and 
thought very much ab ovo, with remarks on 
Judaism, paganism, and Mohammedanism, 
and the egg stage lasts about half way through 
the book. The rest is a most bewildering 
series of leaps from Dickens to Napoleon, from 
the Founder of Christianity to Scott, from 
Macaulay to the Boer war and the death of 
the Queen (Mr. Canning is at any rate compre- 
hensive in his view). Seriously it is to us an 
absolutely unintelligible book, and it is only 
made less intolerable by the plentiful quota- 
tions from Shakspeare, which are always 
pleasant to read. Mr. Canning’s own style 
is deplorable, his epithets are the epithets 
of a schoolboy writing an essay, and he has 
the aggravating habits of using the split 
infinitive and the word likely as an adverb. 

Tut American Academy of Social and 
Political Science publishes at Philadelphia, and 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son publish in London, 
a paper entitled Representation in State Legis- 
latures, by Dr. George Haynes. The tract 
contains a complete account of the present 
condition of constitutional representation in 
all the American States, and may have some 
interest for students of constitutions, but it 
does not tell us much that is calculated to 
improve the constitutions of the provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion or of the states of the 
Australian Commonwealth. The gradual pro- 
scription of the negro voter, by the driving 
of coaches of different descriptions through 
the constitution of the United States, is set 
forth in detail by the author. 

Mr. Ropert SHERARD, who is known by his 
book on ‘ The White Slaves of England,’ which 
excited violent controversy, publishes through 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. a volume which 
points to no particular conclusion, though it 
fiercely attacks the drink traffic and deals with 
matters sufficiently explained by its title, The 
Cry of the Poor: being the True and Faithful 
Account of a Three Months’ Tour amongst the 
Pariahs of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, during the last Half Year of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. GRANT RICHARDs has sent us Patriotism 
and Ethics, by Mr. J. G. Godard, a volume 
which we have not found interesting, It is an 
‘‘anti-Jingo’’ book of the same type as those 
of Mr. John M, Robertson lately noticed by us, 
and altogether inferior in vigour to Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s ‘ Psychology of Jingoism.’ 


A 'Varsity Man, by Inglis Allen (Pearson), 


follies of an Oxford undergraduate. He is 
made too much of a ‘‘ bounder’’—at any rate, 
we hope that his manners are not typical of 
the place—but the author’s turn for ingenious 
paraphrase and his high spirits ought to make 
the book popular. It is hardly a novel, but a 
series of scenes almost farcical, yet crammed 
with real observation of that slangy animal, 
the Oxford man. 

We have received the EAAHNIKON HM- 
EPOAOTION for 1901 (Nutt), an elaborate 
and well-printed almanac, which is the out- 
come of Hellenism outside Greece, It is 
liberally illustrated with portraits of rulers 
of various nations, English politicians, &ce. 
These are placed without reference to the 
contents, a method which produces rather 
odd results. Thus Mr. Chamberlain and 
‘“*Lordos’’ Roberts overlook Cretan folk- 
song. It is rather distressing to see that 
Greek has come down to ‘‘ Lordos’’ for Lord. 
A number of small articles are included on 
Homer, the care of the blind, archeology, &c., 
which are scrappy and hardly seem to deserve 
their position here. There are, however, some 
interesting notices of Gennadius, while the 
ordinary man may be interested in such sub- 
lunary affairs as cigarettes, an important 
Greek industry. The proofs have been in- 
sufficiently read on pp. 248 and 267; but 
doubtless the printing and contents generally 
will improve as time goes on and Hellenism 
gathers force. 

THE two latest volumes of the attractive 
Rochester Edition of Dickens (Methuen & 
Co.) are occupied by The Old Curiosity Shop, 
to which is added the abortive Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock. Mr. Gissing in his introduction 
skilfully indicates the changes in the critical 
attitude of the present day towards Dickens, 
with some sound apology for the old ideas and, 
what is more, excellent appreciation of per- 
manent benefits to readers, like Mr. Swiveller 
and the famous pair of showmen. Such cha- 
racters supply more quotations to the press, 
as a matter of fact, than Shakspeare or any 
other body of writing by one man. Mr.G, M. 
Brimelow contributes to the book some plea- 
sant sketches of Tong and other places iden- 
tified by the elaborate care and research of 
Mr. Kitton. Vanished London is represented 
by the forgotten Astley’s, and even Birming- 
ham in 1840 appears picturesque. 


WE have on our table Four Great Venetians, 
by F. P. Stearns (Putnam),—On the Nation- 
alisation of the Old English Universities, by 
L. Campbell, LL.D. (Chapman & Hall),— 
Dialogues on the Supersensual Life, by Jacob 
Behmen, edited by B. Holland (Methuen),— 
The Human Nature Club, by E. Thorndike 
(Longmans), — Manners for Girls, by Mrs. 
Humphry (Fisher Unwin),—How to Avoid 
Payment of Debt, by a Solicitor (Simpkin),— 
The Reliquary, edited by J. R. Allen, N.S., 
Vol. VI. (Bemrose),—Denver’s Double, by G. 
Griffith (F.V. White),—M?r. Leopold Lugwell, by 
P. Sterne (Blackwood),—Lest We Forget, by J. 
Hocking (Ward & Lock),—My Lady of Orange, 
by H. C. Bailey (Longmans),—In the Land of 
Make-Believe, by O. Verte (Stock),—A Woman 
of Emotions, and other Poems, by R. Thirlmere 
(George Allen),—Palestine in Geography and 
in History, by A. W. Cooke, 2 vols. (C. H. 
Kelly),—Meditations on Psalms Penitential, 
by the author of ‘ Meditations on the Psalms 
of the Little Office’ (Sands),—La Giurisdizione 
della Mercanzia in Firenze nel Secolo XIV., 
by G. Bonolis (Florence, Seeber),—Historiske 
Samlinger udgivne af den Norske Historiske 
Kildeskriftkommission, First Part, Section IIT, 
(Christiania, Brogger), — Studi Storici, by G. 
Salvemini (Florence, Seeber),—and Tiberius’s 
Villa and other Roman Buildings on the Isle 
of Capri, by C. Weichardt (Wohlleben). Among 
New Editions we have The Indian Bangle, by 
F. Hume (Low),—Another Woman’s Territory, 


Monastery, by H. Gassiot (Black), — Al? 
Change, by W. Woollam (Stock),—and America. 
Abroad, edited by J. W. Cundall (Greening). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Goodman (J. H.), The Lordship of Christ, and other Ser- 
mons, cr, 8vo, 3/6 
Law. 
Thompson (R. T.), The Workmen’s Compensation Act, a Ple» 
for Revision, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Almack (E.), Regimental Badges worn in the British Army 
100 Years Ago, imp. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Paris Salon, 1901: Illustrated Catalogue, &vo, sewed, 3/ 
Wellington (K.), A Descriptive and Historical Catalogue off 
the Collection of Pictures and Sculpture at Apsley 
House, 2 vols. 4to, 126/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Garnett (R.), The Queen, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Lysaght (S. R.), Poems of the Unknown Way, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Schiller (F. v.), Ballads and Shorter Poems, translated into- 
English Verse by G. Clark, 12mo, 5/ 
Songs of Aleeus : Memoir and Text, Translation, and Notes. 
by J. S. Kasby-Smith, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. ~ 
Tennyson (Lord), In Memoriam, 16mo, 3/ net. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), Anthology of Latin Poetry, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Music. 
Henderson (W. J.), What is Good Music ? cr. 8vo, 5/ net, 
Mees (A.), Choirs and Choral Music, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Knight (W.), Varia: Studies on Problems of Philosopby,. 
svo, 7/6 net. 
Thorndike (E.), The Human Nature Club, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Political Economy, 
Mackay (T.), Public Relief of the Poor, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Balzac (H. de), Love Letters of, 1833-42, translated by D. F.. 
Hannigan, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Bashkirtseff (Marie), Further Memoirs of, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Calendar of tbe Inner Temple Records, edited by F. A.. 
Inderwick : Vol. 3, Charles II. to Anne, 8vo, 20/ net. 

Cappon (J.), Britain’s Title in South Africa, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Ching (Wen), The Chinese Crisis from Within, edited by: 
Rev. G. M. Frith, er. 8vo, 3/6 

F) ffe (C. A.), A History of Modern Europe: Vol. 2, 1814 to 
1#48, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Gore (St. J.), The Green Horse in Ladysmith, 8vo, 3/6 net ;. 
Large-Paper Edition, 10/6 net. 

Hosie (A.), Manchuria, its People, Resources, and Recent 
History, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Jessopp (A.), Before the Great Pillage, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Kennedy (H. A.), Old Highland Days, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mathews (S.), The French Revolution, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Nineteenth Century, 8vo, 10/6 

Robertson (J. R.), The History of Freemasonry in Canada. 
from its Introduction in 1749, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 50/ net. 

Sell (E.), Essays on Islam, roy. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Science, 





Berry (J.), Diseases of the Thyroid Gland and their- 
Surgical Treatment, 8vo, 14/ 

Crocker (F. B.), Electric Lighting: Vol. 2, Distributing: 
System and Lamps, roy. 8vo, 12/6 

Crockett (M. A.), Gynecology, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Egbert (S.), A Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation, 10/6 net. 
Home (M. P. M.), Stray Leaves from a Border Garden, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Jakob (C.), Atias of the Nervous System, cr. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Knight (K. F.), Small-Boat Sailing, ex. cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Kubne (L.), Handbook of the Science of Facial Expression,,. 
imp. 8vo, 11/ 

Macnamara (N. C.), The Hunterian Oration, 8vo, 2/6 

Martin (W.) and Rockwell (W. H.), Chemistry of Physics, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Masterman (A. T.), Elementary Text-Book of Zoology, 
er. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Reed «F. R. C.), The Geological History of the Rivers of 
East Yorkshire, 8vo, sewed, 4/ net. 

Schlief (W.), Materia Medica Therapeutics, cr. 8ve, 7/6 net. 
Ward (H. M.), Grasses, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Ashton (M.), The Nana’s Talisman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Blake (J.’, How Sailors Fight, with an Introduction by Capt. 
the Hon. H. Lambton, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bloundelle-Burton (J.), A Vanished Rival, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), Bitter Fruit, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Condor (A. R.), The Seal of Silence, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Creed (S.), The Vicar of St. Luke’s, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1901, imp. 8vo, 20/ 

Cromie (R.), Kitty’s Victoria Cross, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crommelin (M.), A Woman—Derelict, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Egerton (George), Rosa Amorosa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Farquhar (A.), The Devil’s Plough, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Godard (J. G.), Patriotism and Kthics, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Gray (W.), The Young Squire's Resolve, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Harland (H.), Grey Roses, cr. 8vo, 3/é net. 

Hasel wood (C.), Horace Morrell, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Leys (J. K.), A Sore Temptation, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Linton (Mrs. L.), The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges,. 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Marnan (B.), A Daughter of the Veldt, cr. 8vo, @/ 

May Book, The, compiled by Mrs. Aria, 4to, 10/ net. 

Oldfield (J ), The Penalty of Death, cr. 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 
Pratt (A.), Franks, Duellist, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Senn (C. H), The New Century Cookery Book, roy. 8vo,. 
12/6 net. 

Siebola (A. von), Japan’s Accession to the Comity of Nations,. 
translated by C. Lowe, cr. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 

Skerry (G. E.), Practical Indexing and Précis - Writing, 
cr. 8vo, limp, 2/6 

Sladen (D.), My Son Richard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Travers (H.), From an Invalid’s Window, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Welch (R. C.), Army Geometrical Drawing and Geography 











is an amusing record of the flirtations and 


by Alien (Constable), — The Story of the 





Papers, 8vo, boards, 4/ net, 
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FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
‘Barine (A.), Saint Frangois d’Assise, 3fr. 50. 
Hoch (A.), Geiler’s v. Kaysersberg ‘Ars Moriendi’ aus 1497, 


. 40. 
(Kruske (Dr.), Johannes a Lasco u. der Sacramentsstreit, 


m, 50. 

Piolet (J. B.), Les Missions Catholiques Francaises au XIXe 
Siecle: Vol. 1, Missions d’Orient, 12fr. net. 

Soltau (W.), Unsere Evangelien, ihre Quellen, 2m. 50. 

Law. 
Mis (R.), Das Strafrecht der Friesen im Mittelalter, 14m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

‘Gemiilde des XIV.-XVI. Jabrh. aus der Sammlung von R. 
v. Kaufmann, 50m. 

Ruhland (M.), Die eleusinischen Gittinen, 5m. 

Schaarschmidt (F.), Aus Kunst u. Leben, 4m. 

Schwally (F.), Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer : Part 1, Der hl. 
Krieg im alten Israel, 3m. 


Philosophy. 
Ernesti (K.), Die Ethik des Titus Flavius Clemens v. Alex- 
andrien, 3m. 
Praechter (K.), Hierokles, der Stoiker, 6m. 25. 
History and Biography. 
Bled (V. du), La Société Francaise du XVIe Siécle au XXe 
Siécle, Series 2, 3fr. 50. 
Cabanés (Docteur), Napoléon jugé par un Anglais, 7fr. 50. 
Chabreul (M. de), Gouverneur de Princes, 1737-1830, 7fr. 50. 
Funck-Brentano (F.), L’Affaire du Collier, 3fr. 50. 
‘Gebhart (E.), Cunteurs Fiorentins du Moyen Age, 3fr. 50. 
Gorce (P. de la), Histoire du Second Empire, Vol. 5, 8fr. 


Geography and Travel. 
Whilippson (A.), Beitrige zur griechischen Inselwelt, 10m. 
Philology. 

Bolte (J.), Veterator u. Advocatus, zwei Pariser Studenten- 
komddien aus 1512 u. 1532, 3m. 

iLandberg (Comte de), Etudes sur les Dialectes de l’Arabie 
Méridionale: Vol. 1, Hadramoit, 20m. 

Robert (C.), Studien zur Llias, 16m. 

Rohde (K.), Kleine Schriften, 2 vols. 24m. 

Schrader (O.), Reailexikon der indogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde, Vol. 2, 13m. 

Guéde (H.), La Géologie, 8fr. 

Pilez (A.), Die periodiechen Geistesstérungen, 5m. 

Schueller (M.), Die Parasiten im Krebs u. Sarkom des 
Menschen, 6m. 

‘Tai (Li), Le Mystére Posthume, 4fr. 

Wettstein (R. R. v.), Handbuch der systematischen Botanik, 
Vol. 1, 7m. 

General Literature. 

Mary (J.), Le Fruit Défendu, 3fr. 50. 

Nacla (Vicomtesse), Tirelire et Bas de Laine, 3fr. 50. 

Paléologue (M.), Le Cilice, 3fr. 50. 

Rohu (P. le), L’Autre Rive, 3fr. 50. 








** DORMANCY.” 

THE earliest date given in Dr. Murray’s 
* Dictionary’ for the use of the word dormancy 
is 1789, the authority being ‘‘ N. Forster in 
*Parr’s Works”’...... ‘The dormancy of any such 
prerogative.’ ’’ There is an earlier authority, 
which, as it gives an account of the origin of 
the word, it may be worth while to record. 
In the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. 
“Townshend’s motion for an address to defer 
tthe prorogation of Parliament, the motion 
‘being made on June 15th, 1779, Edmund 
‘Burke said ‘‘he had heard the learned 
gentleman often charge his friends with 
“dormancy ’; it was a new word, lately coined 
by a member of Congress; but if it was not a 
proper one he would say somnolency ’’ (Cob- 
tbett’s ‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. xx., 1779, 
p. 873). ALFRED MARKs. 








GENERAL GORDON. 


THE reviewer of the ‘ Life of the Right Hon. 
Hugh Childers’ makes the astonishing state- 
anent that Gordon, ‘‘when he was out of 
reach of telegraph, appointed himself Governor- 
General of the Soudan under the Khedive’’ 
{the italics are mine). How is the statement 
supported that Gordon appointed himself 
Governor-General? How was he beyond 
reach of the telegraph when he did so (pre- 
sumably at Cairo) ? 

Lord Granville on January 18th, 1884, in 
appointing Gordon to his post, instructed him 
to report on the evacuation of the Sudan, but 
added this rider :— 

“You will consider yourself authorized and 
instructed to perform such other duties as the 
Egyptian Government may desire to entrust to 
you, and as may be communicated to you by Sir 
Evelyn Baring.’ 

At Cairo his instructions were amplified by 
Sir Evelyn Baring on January 25th. How these 





new instructions altered Gordon’s position 
will be seen from Lord Granville’s comment 
in a dispatch of March 28th :— 

‘“‘Her Majesty's Government, bearing in mind 

the exigencies of the occasion, concurred in these 
instructions, which virtually altered General 
Gordon’s mission from one of advice to that of 
executing, or at least directing, the evacuation not 
only of Khartoum, but of the whole Soudan, and 
they were willing that General Gordon should receive 
the very extended powers conferred upon him by the 
Khedive to enable him to effect his dificult task.” 
By ‘‘ extended powers ’’ was meant the firman 
appointing Gordon Governor-General of the 
Sudan, which was issued on January 26th, 
the very day of the sack of Kartum in the 
following year. Sir Evelyn Baring certainly 
approved of the issue of the firman, and gave 
his entire support to the new Governor- 
General, and the home Government did 
nothing to disavow it. REGINALD HAINEs. 


*,* Both the statements of the letter and 
that of the article, which are contrasted by 
our correspondent, are perfectly true. The 
appointments were, as the statements made 
at the time show, written by Gordon in the 
train between Ancona and Brindisi, and 
reached the Government while he was at sea; 
and it must be remembered that he had been 
ordered to go to Suakim and ordered not to 
go to Cairo, and it was still unknown whether 
he would go to Cairo or not. Our corre- 
spondent must also remember that ‘ instruc- 
tions’’ as laid before Parliament are fre- 
quently rewritten for Parliament, and often 
by the person instructed, A well-known 
ease of ‘‘instructions’’ is that of those of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury for 
their conduct at the Congress of Berlin. 
These were signed by the present Lord 
Cross, but it was not generally supposed 
that they were his handiwork. Our corre- 
spondent gives the official ultimate ap- 
proval in circumstances where nothing but 
approval seems to have been possible for the 
reasons stated by the present Lord Cromer 
and in debate in Parliament. But it remains 
none the less true that the action was Gordon’s 
own, that no one was at first favourable to it, 
and that it was accepted because it was difficult 
to see, in the most dangerous circumstances 
of the moment, any possibility of acting con- 
trary to Gordon’s wish. The name of the 
Khedive is only formally used. Our corre- 
spondent seems to think that the appointment 
was his. As a fact, there was fierce enmity 
at the moment of the nominal appointment 
between the Khedive and Gordon—an enmity 
which was afterwards patched up on both sides, 
but not with complete success, as Gordon’s 
diaries show. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 


WHILE willing to admit that the comparative 
failure of the Early English Text Society to 
get money—we have not had much more than 
20,0001.—is partly my fault, I yet think 
the English-speaking public is more in fault 
than I am. ‘‘ That public,’’ said a friend to 
me, ‘‘wants to make money and to amuse 
itself. Early English won’t help it to do 
either, and so it naturally leaves the subject 
alone.’’* This indifference is shown also to 
our great ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ which, 
as the Atheneum justly said on May 11th 
(p. 588, col. 2), has ‘‘the superlative pre- 
eminence in value over all dictionaries that 
the world owns,’’ and which the public leaves 
with a debt of over 70,0001. on it, a debt that 
will be largely increased before the book is 
finished, a debt which no body but the en- 
lightened and patriotic Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press would have incurred for the 


* I lately sent out an appeal to five hundred American 
librarians offering the E.E.T.S. books at 12s. a year instead 
of 2ls. Only two answers asking for parts of sets have 
reached me. 














love of learning and the desire to lessen 
the stupendous ignorance of the history of the 
English language which hampers the users of 
that language. Z 

If only as a feeder to the ‘Oxford Diction- 
ary,’ the Early English Text Society has a 
claim to the support of every reasonable being 
who speaks English. For it is that Society’s 
work which mainly fills up the gpp between 
the printed Anglo-Saxon texts and Caxton; 
and the work is as valuable for the social his- 
torian and the grammarian—see, for instance, 
Wylie’s ‘ Henry IV.’ and Kellner’s ‘ Syntax ’— 
as it is for the dictionary-maker. 

As to the ‘‘Member’s’’ suggestion that 
prettier books would make the public buy our 
texts, I can only say that at the suggestion 
of Mr. Parker, an American member, we once 
tried a large-paper issue of our ‘‘ Extra Series ”’ 
on fine paper, but had to give it up because we 
lost money by it. I do not think we shall 
revive the experiment, unless some one will 
guarantee us against loss. 

The other suggestion, that we should issue 
only completed books, would be admirable if 
our editors were angels, not men, or if we had 
money to pay our editors, and could refuse 
pay if the work were not done to time. But 
as we have to rely wholly on volunteer 
workers—almost all very busy men who get 
paid work besides, who are lecturing, writing, 
in business, &e,—we must take such work as 
they can give us and when they can give it. 
Some of our books have been eight to ten 
years in the press, some longer preparing 
for it. 

But if any member of our Society will start 
another society for beautiful prints of Early 
English texts, or get up a third series of the 
E.E.T.S. for them, I think most of our 
members would wish well to himandit. Though 
few could afford to join it, we would certainly 
put our texts at his disposal. He would 
have, I suppose, to give up our plan of using 
italies for extensions of contractions, as 
William Morris would not tolerate italic and 
roman or black-letter type in the same word. 
He would probably have to limit his numbers, 
and tempt subscribers by the chance of raised 
prices on sale. In short, he would have to 
give up our democratic or poor-student idea, 
and take to the aristocratic one. We started 
to help the ‘ Dictionary,’ and to get texts into 
the hands of students as soon as possible ; then 
to stereotype everything, so that our texts 
should be always accessible, and be gradually 
cheapened, so as to be within reach of the 
poorest. F. J. FURNIVALL. 








‘“LVVAREINE AU MER” IN GOWER’S ‘MIROUR 
DE L’OMME.’ 
Dorsey Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 
In his French poem the ‘Mirour de 
l’Omme,’ which has recently been edited 
by Mr. G. C. Macaulay, Gower writes :— 
L’areine au mer, ce dist Ambrose, 
Quant voit que l’oistre se desclose, 
Mette une pierre en la fendure, 
Dont n’ad poair qu’il se reclose. 
VV. 6397-400. 
In his note on this passage Mr. Macaulay 
rightly refers to the ‘Hexameron’ (vy. 8) of 
St. Ambrose as the original of Gower’s story, 
which is that of how the crab, when he finds 
an oyster open, puts in a stone to keep it from 
closing, and then feeds upon it atleisure. The 
same story is told, also of the crab (‘‘ une 
coquille que on apele cancre’’), by Brunetto 
Latino in his ‘ Trésor’ (i. 184), doubtless from 
the same source. Mr. Macaulay is puzzled to 
find Gower talking not of a crab, but of an 
‘“‘areine au mer,’? and remarks, ‘‘I do not 
know the word areine.”’ The riddle is not very 
hard to read. Gower’s expression simply 
means ‘‘the sea-spider,’’ a by no means in- 
felicitous description of the crab. ‘‘ Areine”’ 
is one of many various ways of spelling 
‘‘ araigne ”’ (Lat. aranea), which Mr. Macaulay 
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will find duly registered in Godefroy’s ‘ Old 
French Dictionary,’ although the particular 
form used here by Gower is not included 
among the seventeen forms there recorded. 
Paget TOYNBEE. 





‘THE HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND.’ 

In thanking you for the review of my new 
book, may I say I have, I hope, always acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to other workers in 
the same field? Your reviewer chides me for 
treating more of the political history than of 
the domestic story of the Jesuits. But I am 
solely concerned with the Jesuits in so far as 
they enter English history at large. Their 
domestic concerns are not of general interest. 
He says I neglect the men whom I call the 
‘*true heroes’’ of the Society, who do the 
better work; he forgets to say I add, ‘‘ They 
are to be admired in the Sanctuary of the 
Conscience.’’ 

Your reviewer accuses me of partisanship. 
How can I show partisanship when I let, as I 
say in the preface, the actors tell their tale 
in their own words? I only want to see what 
the evidence was, and having found it, examined 
it, and tried it, to set it down. Hence I have 
suppressed nothing (will your reviewer say 
what I have suppressed?) and explained nothing 
away. 

Your reviewer asks, among other things, 
what shred of evidence have I that when 
Parsons was in Mendoza’s house he wrote 
the draft of the hook against Elizabeth. 
I have not my notes before me, and have not 
at present access to them; but the following 
passage from Mr. Simpson will suggest to 
most people the likelihood that I did not 
make the statement without authority: ‘‘ And 
Parsons, now completely ‘ espaniolated,’ dis- 
coursed with Mendoza on the means of saving 
England and Scotland from heresy or the 
dominion of heretics’’ (p. 257). Though Mr, 
Simpson was not my authority—it was pro- 
bably Parsons himself or Mendoza—any one 
can see there is not much distance between 
discussion and writing down notes on the same. 

ErseitreD L. Taunton. 


*,* Mr. Taunton in his letter supplies a 
typical example of his historic method, which 
amply justifies our criticism. He had asserted 
without any proof that Parsons, when with 
Mendoza in November, 1580, ‘‘ wrote the 
draft of a book against Elizabeth which 
appeared under Allen’s name at the time of 
the Armada.’’ This is his process of reason- 
ing. Parsons must have discussed State affairs 
with the ambassador, and (as Simpson thinks 
probable) was converted there and then to 
the Spanish policy. If so, he must surely 
have taken notes of the discussion; and what 
is this but the draft of a book? and again, if a 
book, what more likely than the offensive book 
printed and published seven or eight years 
later by Cardinal Allen? Further, the Govern- 
ment must have known of these political in- 
trigues. Hence it was Parsons and his friends 
who in truth tied the rope round the neck of 
the innocent Campion, who was sacrificed in 
the following month! Is this scientific his- 
tory? Habemus confitentem reum. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 
on the 6th inst, and three following days some 
interesting books, among which were the follow- 
ing: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, first edition 
of the first part, with an engraved portrait by 
R. White in which the word “ Vanity’ (for 
** Destruction ’’) appears as the name of the 
city from which Christian is fleeing, Lond., for 
Nat. Ponder, 1678, the only copy which has 
ever occurred for sale by auction, 1,4751. 
Henry VIII.’s Letters in Answer to Martin 
Luther, with Pynson’s device (supposed unique), 
1528, 501. Burns’s Poems, 2 vols., 1794, pre- 





sentation copy to T. Whiter, 651. Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, &c., by B. Jonson, 1640, 36l. 
Andrew Marvell, S’too him Bayes, 1673, 
141. 10s. Brathwaite’s Arcadian Princesse, 
1635, 211. 10s. Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence 
of Poetry, with the Ponsonby title, 1595, 1201. ; 
Astrophel and Stella, M. Lowndes, n.d, 
(1591), only one other copy known, 2001. 
John Milton’s Of Education, first issue, single 
sheet of eight pages only (1644), perhaps 
unique, 741. 10s.; Areopagitica, 1644, 241. 10s. 
Taylor, the Water Poet, An Englishman’s 
Love to Bohemia, 1620, 151. Painter’s Palace 
of Pleasure, first edition, 1566-7, 1701. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, 421. 
Ravenscroft’s Measurable Musick, 1614, 581. 
Montaigne’s Essays by Florio, first edition, 
1603, 511. Higden’s Polychronicon, Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1495, 671. Burney’s Evelina, first 
edition, uncut, 1778, 451. Questions of Pro- 
fitable and Pleasant Concernings, R. Field, 
1594, 391. Allot’s English Parnassus, 1600, 
501. Shakspeare’s Macbeth (first edition 
printed in Scotland), Edin., 1731, 301. Tran- 
scripts of Letters of Ben Jonson, Bacon, 
Lord H. Howard, George Chapman, Sir F. 


Drake, &c, (a volume on which articles 
have appeared in the Atheneum), 1051. 
History of Friar Rush, 1649, 761. Mar- 
mion’s Cupid and Psyche, 1637, 391. 


Nabbes’s The Unfortunate Mother, 1640, Sir 
W. Scott’s copy, 171. Barnabie Rich’s Faultes, 
&e., 1606, 371.; The Honestie of this Age, 
1616, 331. 10s. Dickens’s Village Coquettes, 
Hullah’s Music, with Songs, Choruses, &c. 
(price tenpence), presentation copies from 
Dickens to J. P, Harley, 1836, 641. Official 
Copies of General Conway’s Letters to Colonial 
Governors, 1765-6, 401. Montesquieu’s Le 
Templede Gnide, plates in three states, 1772, 741. 
Lord Bacon’s Certaine Considerations touching 
the Church of England (a suppressed work, 
with some lines in manuscript), 1604, 411. The 
Raigne of King Edward the Third (attributed 
to Shakspeare), 1599, 681. Shakspeare’s 
Richard the Second, 1634, 561. FitzGerald’s 
Salaman and Absal, Parker, 1856, 311. Raphael, 
17 Original Drawings attributed to him, 411. 
Shakspeare and Fletcher’s Two Noble Kins- 
men, 1634, 331. 10s. Scott's Marmion, pre- 
sentation copy to Wordsworth, 1808, 441. ; Lord 
of the Isles, presentation copy to Wordsworth, 
1815, 341. 10s.; Ivanhoe, portion of the original 
autograph MS. (50 leaves), 3401. Kelmscott 
Press Publications (62), some duplicate, 370I. 
Vale Press Publications (56), 1351. Apocalipsis 
Jesu Christi, engravings by Joan Andrea, 
Venet., 1515-16, 421. Charles Lloyd, C. Lamb, 
and Coleridge, Poems on the Death of Priscilla 
Farmer, Bristol, 1796, 301. Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, W. Caxton, 1482, fragment only, 
551.  Boceaccio, first English translation, 
with the unusual date of 1620 to both titles, 
271. 10s. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwry has in preparation, 
for sale by subscription, a fine edition on 
large paper of his ‘‘ Mermaid Series” of 
the works of the old dramatists. The books 
are literal reproductions of the old text, 
and each volume is to be printed on hand- 
made paper with special decorated titles. 
The series will be illustrated with coloured 
photogravures. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have under- 
taken to bring out an edition of the col- 
lected writings of Hazlitt. It will include 
the entire literary, political, and dramatic 
essays, together with his art criticism, his 
miscellaneous lectures and prefaces, and 
his fugitive writings, now for the first time 
collected. ‘The work will be annotated 
by Mr. Arnold Glover and Mr. A. R. 





Waller, who will have a good many 
unidentified quotations to settle, and will 
also contain an introduction by Mr. W. E. 
Henley. A series of portraits of Hazlitt 
and of those closely connected with him will 
be added. It is expected that the work 
will run to twelve big volumes. The whole 
will be printed in a large type by Messrs. 
Constable, and produced throughout in a 
sumptuous manner. 

Ar the general meeting of the Roxburghe 
Club, held on the 9th inst., the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Earl of Carysfort 
were elected to fill the vacancies caused by 
the deaths of the late Marquess of Bute and 
Bishop of London. 

Messrs. Cassetn & Co. will shortly 
publish a work entitled ‘An Eton Boy’s 
Letters,’ by G. Nugent Bankes. The work 
takes the form of the letters of an Eton boy 
to his relations and friends from the time of 
his entering to the time of his leaving, 
setting forth the vicissitudes of his career, 
and illustrating the manners and customs 
of the college. 

THe Glasgow University Magazine is pre- 
paring a special jubilee number for appear- 
ance in June. It will include contributions 
from old graduates of Glasgow, amongst 
them being a religious poem by Benjamin 
Swift on ‘ Joseph of Arimathea.’ 

Dr. James Gow, who has been chosen to 
succeed Dr. Rutherford at Westminster, has 
made a very successful master of the High 
School, Nottingham. He is a great worker; 
that popular school-book, ‘A Companion to 
School Classics,’ is in itself sufficient testi- 
mony to this fact. Among head masters, 
whether at the Conference or at meetings 
of the Incorporated Association, he shows 
up by his conspicuous ability and his fund 
of original humour. He is deservedly 

opular with assistant masters, of whose 
Ses he is a sympathetic champion. In 
after-dinner speeches he is a lover of 
paradox, but as a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee he probably has as good a 
grip of the question of secondary education 
as any man in England. He is not yet in 
orders. 

A MEETING of Old Westminsters will be 
held on the first Thursday in June, in order 
to decide on some mode of commemorating 
the head-mastership of Dr. Rutherford. The 
meeting will be held up school at half-past 
five o’clock. 

Tue issue of the series of ‘Old Welsh 
Texts” is about to be resumed. Autotype 
facsimiles of the oldest codex of the Welsh 
laws, and of the poetical books of Taliessin 
and Aneirin, have been ready for some time; 
while the ‘ Liber Legum Howeli Da’ (Pen. 
MS. 28) is at press. These facsimiles will 
be phate by printed texts which will 
faithfully follow the originals and give 
letter for letter, line for line, and page for 
page. The Taliessin, the ‘Black Book of 
Carmarthen,’ the Arthurian romances and 
‘Mabinogion’ from the ‘ White Book of 
Roderick,’ as well as from all the older 
versions which have survived only in frag- 
ments, are now practically through the 
press. Among other works in preparation 
are ‘Corpus Poeticum Wallix’ in 4 vols., 
and a ‘Concise Dictionary of Old and 
Mediceval Welsh,’ which will give quota- 
tions and exact references to all words in 
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the series of “Old Welsh Texts.” The 
words in the oldest poetry have already 
been arranged in slips for this purpose. 


Tue Court of Governors of University 
College, Liverpool, definitely resolved last 
Saturday in favour of expanding the College 
into a university, and consequently of with- 
drawing from the Victoria University. 


Tue Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council has decided to 
recommend and assist in the establishment 
of a day training college for teachers. The 
Board contributes to the maintenance of 
many hundreds of teachers in secondary 
institutions, chiefly technical. It is pro- 
posed that the new college shall prepare its 
students for bachelors’ degrees at London 
University as well as for the teaching 
diploma. 

A new novel of American life by Mr. 
Wallace Lloyd, entitled ‘Bergen Worth,’ 
is in preparation for early abintion. by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The chief character is 
a blacksmith who endeavours to realize the 
ideal of the Christ-life. 


Tue Yale University authorities have 
issued invitations for their bicentenary 
festival next autumn. Most unfortunately 
for British scholars, they have fixed the date 
for the last week in October, when Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin are all hard at 
work, not to speak of foreign universities. 
Had the date been one month earlier they 
would have secured many distinguished 
visitors. 


Last week’s obituary included the name 
of Henry Septimus Sutton, for many years 
editor of the Alliance News, recently intro- 
duced to many readers as a correspondent 
of Coventry Patmore’s, and previously known 
to a smaller circle as a writer of thoughful 
verse. i 


Mr. Goven writes concerning his ‘Itine- 
rary of King Edward I.’ :— 

**T shall be much obliged if you will state 
that the four leaves which in the second volume 
of this work divide the preliminary calendar 
are cancelled leaves, which ought to have been 
omitted.” 

An effort is being made to raise the 
Exeter Royal Albert Memorial College to 
the status of a university college, and Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland has joined the com- 
mittee which has been formed to advance 
the scheme. The Commissioners appointed 
by the Treasury to visit and report on the 
university colleges will go to Exeter in 
October. 


Franz Susemiu1, the Professor of Classical 
Philology at Greifswald, died a few days 
ago at Florence, in his seventy-fifth year. 
For nearly fifty years he taught in the same 
university ancient Greek literature and 
philosophy, on which he began to publish 
in 1852. Two of his chief works are a 
‘Geschichte der griechischen Literatur in 
der Alexandrinerzeit’ (2 vols., 1891) and 
‘Die genetische Entwicklung der plato- 
nischen Philosophie’ (1855-60). He also 
was well known for his many editions and 
translations of Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ and 
‘ Politics,’ and was generally regarded as a 
standard authority on that philosopher. 


Ar Amsterdam the gold medal for the 
Hoeufft Prize for Latin verse has been 





awarded by the three judges to Mr. P. H. 
Damsté, of Leyden; who wrote on ‘ Patria 
Rura.’ Six other poems were regarded as 
well worth printing, and four of the writers’ 
names are divulged. None of our excellent 
English composers of verse appears to have 
competed—at least, none is mentioned. 


Tre Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Board of Education, Reports for the 
Eastern, North-Eastern, and South- Western 
Divisions (2d. each); Statistics of Public 
Elementary Day Schools, Evening Continua- 
tion Schools, and Certified Efficient Schools 
for the Year ended August, 1900 (8d.); and 
Education, Scotland, Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council, 1900-1901 (4d.). 








SCIENCE 


— | 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THe Madras Government Museum has pub- 
lished its Bulletin of anthropology (Vol. IV., 
No. 1), prepared by Mr. E. Thurston. Two 
illustrations of the method of making fire by 
friction of sticks are given, one from the very 
low - caste Nayadis of Malabar, another from 
the Paniyans, a branch of the Todas. As the 
people in these advanced days are supplied in 
their dwelling - huts with lucifer matches, the 
old method is only required for the precincts of 
temples, where as yet the use of such things 
is forbidden. Mr. Walhouse states that the 
rubbing of sticks was done mysteriously and 
apart, for such a mode of obtaining fire was 
looked upon as something secret and sacred. 
The distinction between the Nayadi method 
and the Toda method is that in the latter 
powdered charcoal is put in the cavity of the 
lower stick to promote the ignition. Mr. 
Thurston has collected a considerable number 
of anthropometric statistics of these tribes, as 
well as of the Eurasian boys at the Chingleput 
reformatory, on the method recommended by 
by Mr. C. Roberts. His account of the Nayadis 
is given partly from Mr. S. Appadorai Iyer's 
observations and partly from his own, and is 
illustrated by twenty-three portraits of in- 
dividuals of different ages and of both sexes, 
and a view of a circle of forty-four stones which 
are set up round a mango - tree and represent 
forty-four deceased Nayadi ancestors, a stone 
being added to the circle immediately after the 
cremation of the body. The marriage customs 
of these people, the polyandry of the Todas, 
and the substitutional child marriages of the 
Malaidlis of the Shevaroy hills, are described 
from personal observation. Recent cases of 
sorcery and of the ceremony of walking over 
hot ashes in honour of Draupati, the heroine of 
the ‘Mahabharata,’ are recorded. This ceremony 
appears to be still annually celebrated in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, though in some 
places it is said that flowers are substituted for 
fire, the Government having set its face against 
the ancient practice. The museum has been 
enriched by a Meriah sacrificial post from 
Baligudu, in the Ganjam district, which, itself 
reduced to a mere shell by the white ant, is 
believed to be the only one now in existence. 
Upon it the Khonds used to offer the savage 
human sacrifices which Mr. Frazer connects 
with the desire to secure good crops. About 
forty years ago General Campbell was deputed 
by Government to suppress these practices, and 
buffaloes, goats, and pigs were afterwards 
sacrificed instead of human beings; but as 
recently as 1880 the Kutiya Khonds were 
nearly successful in an attempt to follow the 
old custom of human sacrifice. Mr. Pereira, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
has translated one of the Khond songs by 
which the memory of the abandoned practice is 
kept green :— 





At the time of the great Campbell Sahib’s coming the 
country was in darkness; it was enveloped in mist. 
Having sent paiks to collect the people of the land, they, 
having surrounded them, caught the meria sacrificers, 

Having caught the meria sacrificers, they brought them, and 
again they went and seized the evil counsellors. 

Having seen the chains and shackles, the people were 
afraid ; murder and bloodshed were quelled : 

Then the land became beautiful. 

Mr. David Boyle’s Archeological Report for 
1900 to the Minister of Education for Ontario 
records 362 additions to the Toronto Museum 
of Archeology during the year (about one for 
every day), raising the number of objects in the 
collection to 22,129. Among the original papers 
appended to it is one on the human form in 
Indian art, which Mr. Boyle illustrates by a 
collection of figures of a man drawn by children 
in kindergarten schools between four and five 
years of age, to show the similarity between 
infantile and Indian conceptions of the human 
form. He has not, however, selected any Indian 
specimens to compare with them, which is a 
pity, for we could, most of us, have supplied the 
infantile ideas for ourselves. When the Indian 
proceeds from outline drawing to modelling a 
head in clay he is much more successful. Several 
specimens of this are among the collections of the 
year, also some typical specimens of pottery and 
bone work. Dean Harris, of St. Catherine’s, 
records a visit to the Southwold earthworks, 
which are the ruins of a palisaded village 
occupied by the Neutrals, who were incor- 
porated into the Seneca tribe late in the seven- 
teenth century, and whose history he traces, as 
far as it is known. Mr. Wintemberg reports a 
visit to Indian village sites in the counties of 
Oxford and Waterloo. Mr. Hunter furnishes 
a third portion of an archeological bibliography 
of Ontario. Mr. F, Hamilton has supplied Mr. 
Boyle with some rough notes on the native tribes 
of South Africa, where he acted as correspondent 
of the Toronto Globe. 

The library of the Folk-lore Society has been 
removed to the rooms of the Anthropological 
Institute, 3, Hanover Square, under an arrange- 
ment by which the combined libraries will be 
available to the members of both societies. 


MISS CHRISTIAN MACLAGAN, 


Miss Curistran Mactaaan, of Ravenscroft, 
Stirling, whose death on Friday, the 10th inst., we 
regret to record, used to tell friends she was an 
antiquary before the late Queen was born. Her 
father and grandfather were both interested in 
Roman stations, and she had helped them in 
collecting and examining from her earliest years. 
But her own lifelong labours lay among pre- 
historic remains. Her theory that the so-called 
Druid circles were the skeleton uprights of great 
prehistoric forts was based on her observa- 
tion of the gradual denudation of four such 
forts in her own country. She discovered and 
helped to preserve many old Scottish ‘‘brochs,” 
and made a model in oak of one of them, which 
she submitted, along with a paper, to the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association at 
Liverpool. Archzeologists owe her gratitude, for 
she had taken rubbings of most of the engraved 
stones of Scotland, many of which are now 
altogether obliterated. A few years ago she 
presented a magnificent series of three hundred 
of her best rubbings to the British Museum, 
with a descriptive printed catalogue. She 
suffered alike from bitter opponents and gross 
plagiarists, and was much mortified that when 
her papers were read before the Scottish Anti- 

uarian Society she was not present to defend 
them in discussion, as there were no women 
members. The society elected Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Miss Christian Maclagan 
** Associates,” but some years afterwards she 
withdrew her name, pithily saying, ‘“‘If I am 
not good enough to sit down at your table, I am 
too good to stand in the hall.” Her liberality, 
her charities, and her interests were wide and 
far-reaching, and many friends will miss her 
stately presence and eager, earnest enthusiasm. 
She had only a few weeks since finished a better 
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model of a ‘*‘ broch,” intended for the British 
Association atGlasgow ; and she was engaged on 
a life of her grandfather in the 1745 rebellion 
—from interesting private papers—when she 
died. Her chief published works are the 
illustrated folio, Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and 
other Structural Remains of Ancient Scotland’ 
(1875), and the quarto volume ‘Chips from Old 
Stones ’ (1881). 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—May 2.—Sir W. Huggins, President,in the 
chair.—The names of the fifteen candidates recom- 
mended for election into the Society were read.—The 
following papers were also read : ‘On the Variation in 
Gradation of a Developed Photographic Image when 
impressed by Monochromatic Light of Different 
Wave-Lengths, by Sir W. de W. Abney, — Ellipsoidal 
Harmonic Analysis,’ by Prof.G. H. Darwin—and 
“On the Small Vertical Movements of a Stone laid 
on the Surface of the Ground,’ by Mr. H. Darwin. 

May 9.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in the chair.— 
Prof. Franz von Leydig was elected a Foreign 
Member.—The meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of a report by the “ British Academy Committee.” 


ASTRONOMICAL. — May 10. — Dr. Glaisher, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Mr. A. Hinks 
exhibited and described a new machine for 
measuring celestial photographs, made under 
his superintendence for the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory, in the construction of which various 
improvements had been carried out.—Dr. Lockyer 
showed photographs of the spectrum of Nova 
Persei, taken at South Kensington, and also curves 
showing its variations of brightness. — Fathers 
Sidgreaves and Cortie read further papers on the 
Stonyhurst observations of the spectrum of the 
Nova; Father Cortie concluded that it resembled 
that of the solar chromosphere.—Mr. Wickham read 
the observations of magnitude made at the Radcliffe 
Observatory, Oxford, showing that the star con- 
tinued to vary in brightness, with a period of three 
or four days from minimum to minimum.—Prof. 
Turner communicated Mr. Bellamy’s paper on the 
magnitude of the Nova and neighbouring stars.— 
Further observations of magnitude were also read, 
and Father Sidgreaves suggested an explanation of 
the great velocity of motion of approach apparently 
indicated by the displacement of the lines in the 
new star and other nove.—A paper by Mr. H. C. 
Plummer was read on the geometry of the sidero- 
stat, and one by Mr. Franklin Adams on the “ green 
flash ” at sunset.—Mr. Crommelin gave approximate 
elements of the orbit of the new comet, from which 
it appeared that it should got be visible in the 
evening sky, but that its brightness is rapidly 
diminishing. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 2.—Mr, J. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P., in the chair—The Rev. W. 
Bazeley communicated a brief account of further 
excavations at Hayles Abbey, Gloucestershire, in 
1900, with special reference to the tiles found.— Mr. 
H. Brakspear submitted an architectural descrip- 
tion of the abbey church, as revealed by the ground 
plan and fragments found. As built between 1246 
and 1251, the church was of the Abbey Dore type, 
with an eastern procession-path and chapels beyond 
the presbytery, which was aisled. But after the 
gift of the famous relic of the Holy Blood in 1270 
an apsidal chapel was built for the shrine that con- 
tained this behind the high altar, and the proces- 
sion-path and chapels were replaced by a ring of 
polygonal chapels, after the fashion of Westminster 
and Tewkesbury.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read 
some notes on the Holy Blood, with reference to its 
removal from the abbey and final disappearance,— 
Mr. I. J. Coleman, through the Secretary, exhibited 
@ bronze spearhead found at Croydon, of the unusual 
length of 314 in., less the point, which is missing. — 
Mr. Max Rosenheim exhibited a bronze figure of 
Silenus found in Fenchurch Street, London. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—May 7.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair —The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to the menagerie 
during April, and called special attention to the 
series of animals deposited in the gardens by the 
King, amongst which was the female Grévy’s zebra 
{Equus grevy'), which had previously been tem- 
sein placed in charge of the Society by Her late 

lajesty Queen Victoria. Special attention was also 
directed to a young male eland, presented by the 
Duke of Bedford, and to a rufous-necked scimitar- 
babbler (Pomatorhinus ruficollis) and a golden- 
backed woodpecker yh Presto trons aurantius), 

resented by Mr. E. W. Harper, of Calcutta.—Mr, 
clater read a passage from Ludolphus’s ‘New 
History of Ethiopia’ (1682), containing a descrip- 
¢ion of a zebra, apparently referable to Grévy’s 





zebra (Hquus grevyi).—Mr. C, Davies Sherborn made 
some remarks on the progress of his ‘ Index Gene- 
rum et Specierum Animalium,’ of which the first 
section, containing references to zoological literature 
from 1758 to 1800, was now ready for the printer.— 
Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on an 
original water-colour drawing by Sir Harry Johnston 
of the remarkable new mammal from the Semliki 
Forest in Uganda, which had been described (from 
fragments of skin only) under the name Equus 
Jjohnstoni, and announced that the complete skin 
and two skulls from which it had been prepared 
were now on their way home. There could be 
no doubt that the animal was not an Equus, 
and could not be placed satisfactorily in any known 
genus of recent mammals.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood 
exhibited and made remarks on a series of micro- 
scopic preparations of the hairs of antelopes, giraffe, 
zebra, and the so-called Lyuus johnstoni, pointing 
out that the hairs of the last-named animal were 
similar to those of the giraffe as well as those of the 
zebra, but differed from those of the antelopes.— 
Mr. R. I. Pocock communicated a paper by Mr. 
G. W. Peckham and Mrs. E. G. Peckham on ‘The 
Spiders of the Family Attidz found in Jamaica.’ It 
contained descriptions of 13 new species, of which 
one was made the type of a new genus—Nilakantha. 
—Dr. D. Sharp communicated a paper by Mr. P. 
Cameron containing an account of the Hymenoptera 
collected during the Skeat Expedition to the Malay 
Peninsula. Fifty-four species were enumerated 
in the paper, of which 31 were described as new.— 
Dr. Sharp also communicated a paper by M. Eugéne 
Simon on the Arachnida collected during the Skeat 
Expedition. Itconsisted of a list of the 131 species 
represented in the collection, and descriptions of 
48 new species and 4 new subspecies. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— May 1.—Canon W. W. Fowler, 
President, in the chair. — Mr. C. G, Barrett exhi- 
bited for Mr. H. W. Vivian a specimen of Xylo- 
phasia lateritia, Hufo., a species not hitherto 
recorded in the British Islands, taken in South 
Wales by Mr. W. E. R. Allen; also Deiopeia pul- 
chella, from the same district ; Dianthecia luteago, 
var. barrettii, from one of the islands off the Gla- 
morganshire coast ; and varieties of Hupithecia vir- 
gaureata,much blackened, F. lariciata, EL. satyrata, 
and L. exiguata, taken in the sprocee | of Glamorgan 
by Mr. Vivian.—Mr. M. Jacoby exhibited specimens 
of Heliocopris gigas, L., from Mashonaland, and 
Silpha biguttata, Fairm., from Patagonia,—Sir G. 
Hampson exhibited two females of an apterous 
Lasiocampid from the Transvaal, with cocoon and 
ova bred by Col. J. M. Fawcett, 5th Lancers. The 
larva is very much like that of the British Zasio- 
camparubi, The female does not emerge from the 
cocoon, its antenne being aborted and al! the joints 
coalesced with a flabellate organ with slight stricz 
indicating the joints; the fore tibiz short with 
traces of tibial claws, The male is unknown.—Mr. 

St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited specimens of 
Ripersia tomlini, Newst., a coccid new to Britain, 
taken among ZLasius niger at Portland in April, 
1900.— Mr. C. P. Pickett exhibited aberrations 
and varieties of Lyce@na bellargus, I. corydon, and 
L. astrarche taken by him in August last at 
Folkestone and Dover.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a 
gynandromorphous specimen of Lycena bellargus 
which he had taken at Reigate in June last.— 
Dr. Chapman exhibited a cocoon of Antherea 
mylitta and a flint from Redhill—two objects with 
practically nothing in common. Whilst dissenting 
in toto from those who see nothing in many cases 
of mimicry but accidental resemblance, he presented 
them with this asa case undoubtedly in accordance 
with their views, the cocoon and the flint being 
remarkably alike. — Prof. Poulton exhibited an 
apparatus invented by him to determine the strength 
of the formic acid discharged by the ant in defence 
of its nest.—A discussion followed, in which Prof. 
Hudson Beare said that he had found his skin 
affected by furmica rufa, and Mr. Donisthorpe 
remarked that the skin had been removed from his 
hand and his gloves burnt in patches after being 
placed in the nest of the same species.— Mr. F. 
Enock exhibited numerous specimens illustrative of 
the metamorphoses of dragon-flies.— Mr. Enock also 
read a paper entitled ‘The Metamorphoses of 
schna cyanea, illustrated by the Electric Lantern 
with Photographs taken from Life.’—Sir G. Hamp- 
son communicated a paper on ‘ The Classification of a 
New Family of the Lepidoptera, —Mr. M. Jacoby one 
entitled ‘A Further Contribution to the Knowledge 
of African Phytophagous Coleoptera,’ and Mr. G. 
Arrow one entitled ‘The Carabid Genus Pheropso- 
phus : Notes and Descriptions of New Species.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.— May 15.—Mr. W. H. Dines, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Rupert T. Smith read a 
paper on ‘The Periodicity of Cyclonic Winds,’ con- 
taining the result of his own observations made in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham during the years 
1874-99, The equinoxes do not appear to be very 





stormy periods, but from the author’s tables it is 
shown that the greatest frequency and force of 
cyclonic wind occur some two weeks before the 
spring equinox and some three weeks after the 
autumn equinox.—Mr. W. Marriott gave an account 
of the bequest by the late Mr. G. J. Symons to the 
Society. Mr. Symons (who died on March 20th last 
year) was the founder of the British rainfall 
organization and a most distinguished meteoro- 
logist. He took great interest in the Society, and 
held the office of secretary for a period of twenty- 
five years, and was twice elected President. By his 
will Mr. Symons bequeathed to the Society his 
cross of the Legion of Honour, the gold Albert 
Medal awarded to him by the Society of Arts, the 
testimonial album presented to him in 1879 by the 
Fellows of the Royal Meteorological Society, and 
the sum of 200/., as well as those of his cone. 
pamphlets, maps, and photographs of which there 
was no copy in the Society’s library. Mr. Marriott 
stated that from Mr. Symons’s valuable collection he 
had selected for the Society over 5,000 books and 
pamphlets and about 900 photographs. A large 
number of the books were old and rare works, 750 
bearing dates previous to 1800, while eight were as 
early as the fifteenth century. By this noble 
bequest the Royal Meteorological Society now pos- 
sesses the most complete and extensive meteoro- 
logical library in existence. 





SOcIETY OF ARTS.—May 13.—Sir W. C. Roberts- 
Austen in the chair.—Dr. Kirke Rose delivered the 
concluding lecture of the course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘ Alloys.’ 

May 15.—Prof. W. E. Ayrton in the chair.—-A 
paper on ‘Syntonic Wireless Telegraphy’ was read 
by Signor G. Marconi, and was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 





PHYSICAL.—May 10.— Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.—A paper on ‘ Applications 
of Elastic Solids to Metrology’ was read by Dr. 
Chree.—A paper by Mr. J. Rose-Innes and Prof. 8. 
Young on ‘The Thermal Properties of Isopentane 
compared with those of Normal Pentane’ was read 
by Mr. Rose-Innes. 





MATHEMATICAL.— May 9.—Dr. Hobson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. Elliott spoke briefly on 
the loss the Society had sustained by the recent 
death of Mr. C. E. Bickmore.—Dr. J. A. Third was 
elected a Member, and Prof. Steggall was admitted 
into the Society.x—Major MacMahon communicated 
two notes—on the series whose terms are the cubes 
and higher powers of the binomial co-efficients, 
and a case of algebraic partitionment.—Mr. J. B. 
Dale read a paper on the product of two spherical- 
surface harmonic functions——and Mr. Macdonald 
read a note on the zeros of a certain spherical har- 
monic.—A paper by Mr. G. B. Mathews on a pro- 
perty of recurring series was communicated from 
the chair. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. Aristotelian, 8.—Paper by Dr. G. D. Hicks. 
— Geographical, 83.—Annual Meeting. F 
Ices. Royal Institation, 3. -‘Cellular Physiology, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Enzymes and Ferments,’ Lecture VE., Dr. A. 
Macfadyen. 
— Statistica), 5. , J 
Society of Arts, 8 —‘The Rise and Development of Egyptian 
Art,’ Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
— Zoological, 83.—‘The More Noticeable Mammals obtained by 
Sir Harry Johnston during his Recent Expedition to Mount 
Ruwenzori,’ Mr. Oldfield Thomas ; ‘Some Arctic Nemerteans ’ 
Mr. R. C. Punnett; ‘The Anatomy of Cegia Lreviceps,’ Prof. 


W. B. Benham k : 
Wepv. Geological, 8.—‘The Skull of a Chiru-like Antelope from the 
Ossiferous Deposits of Hunder, Tibet,’ Mr. R. Lydekker; 

“The Occurrence of Silurian (?) Rocks in Forfarshire and 
Kincardineshire.’ Mr. G. Barrow; ‘ The Crush-Conglomerates 
of Argylishire,’ Mr.J.B. Hill. : é E 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Testing and Training Distant Vision,’ Mr. 
R. Brudenell Carter. ; ; 

Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Chemistry of Carbon,’ Lecture I., 
Prof. Dewar. 


Royal, 44. i , 
ettetioa of Electrical Engineers, 8. —Annual Meeting. MY 
i ‘The Excavations at Silchester in 


=, iety of Antiquaries, 8}. 
eri E Fostand W. H. st. John Hope 


1900,’ Messrs Hope. 
Fer. Royal Institution, 9—‘The Aims of the National Physicat 
Vaboratory,’ Dr. R T. Glazebrook. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Rise of Civilization in Egypt,’ 


=i Lecture III., Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 








Science Gossiy. 


THERE was circulated on Tuesday, to members 
of both Houses of Parliament, the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, Supplement, Report of the Medical 
Officer for 1899-1900. This report (which is 
sold at the price of 9s.) contains, as usual, a great 
deal of scientific investigation of the most 
practical kind. Vaccination is largely dealt 
with in it, and in connexion with vaccina- 
tion, and also in connexion with reports of 
enteric fever in various parts of England, there 
is much matter which will be of the highest 
possible interest to bacteriologists. 
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WE understand that the adjourned discussion 
on the important issue raised by Mr. Bernard 
as to methods of zoological nomenclature among 
those who accept the doctrine of evolution is to 
be taken at the Linnean Society on June 6th. 


Tue geologist Dr. Franz Schaffer is about to 
start on a scientific expedition of some duration 
in Asia Minor under the auspices of the 
Viennese Gesellschaft zur Forderung der natur- 
historischen Erforschung des Orients. 


THE first part of the Annual Report of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland for the year 1900 
has just been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. 
The price is 1s. 4d. 


THE death is announced on the 16th ult. of 
Dr. Adolphe Hirsch, Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Neuchitel since its foundation in 
1858, and appointed the first Professor of 
Astronomy at the Academy of that town in 
1866. He was born at Halberstadt in 1830, 
studied at Berlin under Encke, and was for 
some time assistant at the Paris Observatory 
under Le Verrier. 

Sir Davin Git has transmitted to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten (No. 3711) a series 
of observations of the new comet (a, 1901) ob- 
tained at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, from the 24th ult. to the 4th inst, At 
the latter date the motion had become north- 
easterly in direction, towards the north-western 
part of Orion. The appearance at Cape Town is 
described as ‘‘ circular, less than 1’ in diameter, 
brighter than a star of the third magnitude, 
nucleus well defined, tail more than 2° in 
length.” The newspaper reports that the comet 
had been seen in the northern hemisphere in 
the early morning were evidently erroneous. 
It is now visible in Europe after sunset, but 
greatly diminished in brightness, having passed 
perihelion about the time of discovery. 


THE first report of Mr. F. L. O. Wadsworth 
as Director of the Allegheny Observatory has 
appeared. It is accompanied by a beautiful 
plan and engraving of the new buildings, and 
augurs well for the results which it may be 
anticipated will be accomplished now that the 
establishment has been got into working order. 
Mr. Wadsworth has succeeded in devising a 
method by which curved plates can be satis- 
factorily employed in photography, thus con- 
siderably increasing the available field of a 
doublet lens. 


WE have received the second number of 
Vol. XXX_ of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. It contains a note by 
Prof. Tacchini on the solar protuberances ob- 
served at Rome during the year 1900, and a 
paper on the usual state of the sky in the 
Malay Archipelago in the month of May with 
reference to the eclipse to-day ; respecting this 
we shall soon know not the probability but the 
actuality of the weather, which is not likely to be 
favourable for observations, according to the 
statements here placed before us. But it is, at 
any rate, satisfactory to know that all the parties 
have safely arrived at their respective stations. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 

HANGING as it does in a corresponding position 
to one of Mr. Sargent’s most brilliant perform- 
ances, Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of Henri 
Riviéve, Esq. (No. 221), does not at first produce 
a very strong impression. Mr. Orchardson’s 
tendency to reduce colour to a thin scumble of 
almost monochrome brown, and to convey the 
idea of relief by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions of tone, conduces to this thinness of effect. 
But though he lacks Mr. Sargent’s strenuous- 
ness and overpowering vigour of attack, though 
he observes with a certain nonchalant ease, Mr. 





Orchardson’s work gives the impression of a 
more sensitive and more truly artistic tempera- 
ment. This, it is true, is not by any means one 
of his most striking works. Mr. Orchardson 
perhaps applies his favourite formula a little 
too indiscriminately, but the figure is well and 
broadly designed and the flesh tones have great 
luminosity. Thesame artist’s portrait of James 
Bunten, Esq. (377), is, we think, one of the best 
pictures in the exhibition. It is certainly one of 
the few that can be said to show any sense 
of style. The bare lines and simple masses 
of the landscape support the forms of the 
reclining figure without ever coming into com- 
petition with them. The figure is perfectly in 
the atmosphere of the landscape—not that its 
relation to that has been the object of any 
minutely realistic observation, but simply 
because the artist has observed a reasonable 
negperen of emphasis in the various parts, 

as painted them always with the pictorial 
whole in view. This quality of style, never 
quite absent from Mr. Orchardson’s work, is not 
imposed by a determined effort upon a subject 
which it does not fit ; it comes directly out of 
the material which lies to his hand. Nor is it the 
result of any profound imaginative understand- 
ing ; it would seem to be the outcome of a certain 
tolerant and genial way of regarding his sitters, 
a natural bias for the discovery of distinction of 
form or bearing. It amounts, perhaps, to little 
more than good manners; but how great in the 
present exhibition is the relief that that affords! 

As an example of manners in paint which pro- 
duce a very different impression, we may take 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of the Duke of Somerset 
(174). It is scarcely credible that even a duke 
should become so tired of his own social sur- 
roundings as studiously to acquire the appear- 
ance and behaviour of a super in a Shakspearean 
play at a provincial theatre, and yet that is what 
the artist apparently would have us _ believe. 
He is much more credible in the surround- 
ings of his own studio and in the com- 
pany of his own pupils, A Zither Evening with 
my Students (605). Mr. Herkomer has always 
shown a remarkable facility in catching the 
obvious characteristics of form in a hasty sketch. 
He is successful almost in proportion to the 
haste of his execution. More prolonged ob- 
servation yields to his vision no fresh subtleties, 
and more elaborate execution merely spoils the 
freshness of the first sketch. Certainly this is 
excellent as an illustration or a pictorial snap- 
shot : the poses are natural in their uncouthness 
and the faces evidently characteristic, if verging 
on caricature ; since no quality of beauty, either 
in design, illumination, atmosphere, or colour, 
is envisaged, perhaps we ought not to complain 
of its absence. The actual scene is vividly and 
tersely described, and thereby the apparent 
object of the picture is attained, while the same 
self-assertive frankness of manner which is so 
unfortunate in the portrait of the Duke of 
Somerset is far more in keeping with the heavy 
Bohemianism of the assembly. 

By way of contrast, Mr. Frank Dicksee, in his 
portrait of the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos (122), behaves with that excessive 
gentility which characterizes the attitude of 
aspiring members of the middle classes towards 
their social superiors. With infinite labour he 
has smoothed out from the forms everything 
which could possibly express character, and has 
succeeded in producing a brilliant imitation of 
the flattering surface of a highly stippled photo- 
graph. Many modern painters are indifferent to 
the quality of paint, but few like Mr. Dicksee 
elaborate with meticulous care a surface which 
is so totally devoid of expressiveness or intrinsic 
charm, so genuinely oleographic. Next to this 
hangs a little piece by Mr. Orchardson, In the 
Gloaming (126), by no means a fine example of 
his work, and, for him, curiously forced in senti- 
ment ; but the paint is used with real under- 
standing of its properties, and the contrast it 
presents is fatal to the belaboured opacity of 





Mr. Dicksee’s portrait. The latter artist’s Yseult 
(52) shows us once more how far his imagination 
can carry him. How much pleasure those people 
miss in life for whom the expensive tawdriness 
of the modern stage does not represent the 
highest and sincerest imaginative reality ! That 
Mr. Dicksee is not one of these is evident from 
this vision, which is, if possible, more mere- 
tricious, more devoid of any real conception of 
character, passion, or situation, than its proto- 
types on the stage. Like them, however, it 
makes up for the want of imagination and taste 
by the expensiveness of its accessories. 

From this we can find relief in Mr. Clausen’s 
Golden Barn (57), which hangs near ; for, what- 
ever the artist’s shortcomings, he is intensely 
sincere in his poetical feeling about certain 


| aspects of country life, and his work gives 


evidence of serious research. ‘The Golden 
Barn’ is a theme he has treated before, but we 
think this is the best arrangement of the effect 
he has found. The lines of the great beams in 
the foreground, lit by the grey light which 
streams in from the door, give a sense of 
dignity and vastness to the composition, and 
the poses of the figures are admirably chosen. 
That Mr. Clausen misses the greatest charm of 
such effects of gloom as this is due to his affec- 
tion for the opaque and clayey quality of paint, 
which he has taken over with his poetical con- 
ceptions from French art. The Dutch have 
shown once and for all the most appropriate 
technique for rendering the full beauty of such 
an effect of dim illumination. Mr. Clausen’s 
Sons of the Soil (378) is a successful attempt 
at a new scheme. He has rendered with 
extreme fidelity the effect of a gloomy, grey 
summer’s day; he has not shirked the un- 
pleasant, purplish-blue murkiness of the atmo- 
sphere which is so often noticeable in England ; 
but out of these leaden tones he has managed to 
obtain a scheme which, if not pleasant in itself, 
is yet expressive of a mood in sympathy with 
the dull somnolence of the toilers and the drag- 
ging rhythm of their movements. We like his 
Spreading Tree (652) much less. It is wanting 
in the well-thought-out design of his ‘Sons of 
the Soil,’ and the acid greens of the sunlit trees 
make with the pervading cold grey of the 
shadows a positive discord. After all these 
years of research into the rendering of open-air 
effects, very few artists have discovered a satis- 
factory harmony which will include the positive 
and metallic greens of early summer foliage in 
sunlight. Mr. Mark Fisher, in his Summer 
Afternoon (289), succeeds better than most 
by a frank exaggeration of the blue notes 
which alone supply a transition from these 
greens to other colours, a treatment in which 
M. Monet showed the way. Mr. Russell, in his 
Tea-Time (725), attempts to get a harmony out 
of this effect by eliminating the blues and 
greys altogether, turning the lights and 
shadows to yellow - green and brown ; but 
the effect is less obviously true to nature, and 
the colour tends to become bitter. 

The fact is that these effects of sunlight 
demand the most scrupulous selection, the 
most discriminating tact on the artist’s part, 
before they become amenable to pictorial treat- 
ment ; and a strict attention to the exact values 
of tone and colour in nature by no means implies 
that the values will be pictorially just. Perhaps 
Mr. Hook, whose observation is not cramped by 
the scientific theories of values of quite recent 
times, after all succeeds best in the difficult 
attempt. He, too, relies upon blue green to 
embrace in a harmony the difticult notes of 
sunlit verdure ; but he accomplishes this by the 
choice of his seashore subjects, not by a wilful 
exaggeration of the blue notes in the green 
itself. But it is by the exquisite quality of his 
grey rocks, slightly yellowed by lichen, their 
shadows filled with warm luminous air, that he 
completes the harmony. His paint, too, is far 
more luminous and transparent, and handled 
with more knowledge of its capacities, than that 
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of the younger painters. In his pictures this 
year he has too frequently given in to an old- 
fashioned idea about the necessity of human 
interest, and the charm of such pieces as Sea- 
weed for the Garden (39) and Cornish Pets (218) 
is somewhat modified by the figures, which he 
regards from quite a different standpoint from 
the landscape in which they occur. In A Lonely 
Bay (225), however, he has had the courage of 
what one cannot doubt must be his real convic- 
tions, and the effect is incomparably heightened. 


MR. JOHN’S DRAWINGS AT MESSRS, CARFAX’S. 


Ir is as well to recognize frankly that Mr. 
John, who is one of our youngest artists, 
possesses that instinctive power of arriving at 
results by a mysterious short cut which is a 
characteristic of genius. This is in itself great 
good fortune, but our delight is marred by 
the evidence which these drawings afford that, 
having got our future master, we are likely to 
spoil him, and that such a rare temperament finds 
itself ill at ease in the conditions of modern 
life. For his works are too often marked by a 
petulant revolt against the flattering insinceri- 
ties which pass for imaginative creations and the 
dulness of a public which accepts them as such. 
Such, at least, is the attitude one conjectures 
from the repulsive malformations of some of his 
nudes and the pointless bowtade of the portrait 
of the artist, his wife, and sister, in which he 
has endeavoured to make his subjects like 
costermongers. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to praise too highly the precision and freedom 
of Mr. John’s drawing, the certainty and just- 
ness of his accents, and the fluency of his line. 
He appears, too, to have a rare sense of dramatic 
composition. The group of figures surrounding 
the sinking figure of the girl in Death and the 
Girl (No. 4) is a masterly arrangement, Nor is 
his feeling for chiaroscuro less remarkable. We 
hope that the affectations we have remarked 
will evaporate with the intolerance of youth. 
Yt is but a small matter when the heresy of the 
eccentricity of genius affects mediocre talents ; 
it is deplorable that it should attack one who 
possesses the real gift. 





THE REISS ENGRAVINGS. 


Tue etchings and engravings of the late Mr. 
J. Reiss were sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods on the 6th inst. and four following 
days. The following were the most noteworthy 
prices. Turner’s Liber Studiorum: The Clyde, 
first state, 40/.; Junction of Severn and Wye, 
artist’s proof, 65/.; Ben Arthur, 54/.; Temple 
of Jupiter, engraver’s proof, 471. Baccio 
Baldini: The Saviour in a Glory, 971.; The 
Resurrection, 1351. Jacopodi Barbari: Judith, 
42l.; The Holy Family (lot 173), 54J.; another 
example (lot 183), 59/.; Three Men bound toa 
Tree, 501.; Victory and Fame, 461.; A Sacrifice 
to Priapus, 60/. Giovanni Antonio da Brescia : 
The Holy Family, after Mantegna, 961. Giulio 
Campagnola: Ganymede, and a reverse copy 
of A Young Shepherd, 52/.; Female Figure 
Reclining, 401. Domenico Campagnola: A 
Musical Party, 60/.; A Landscape, 145/.; Female 
Reclining, 611. A. Diirer: Adam and Eve, 
160/.; The Nativity, 72).; The Passion of our 
Lord (set of sixteen), 701.; The Virgin and 
Child with a Monkey, 401.; The Virgin and 
Child with a Butterfly, 54/.; St. Hubert, 80/.; 
Melancholy, 72/. A. Mantegna: The Flagella- 
tion, 2551.; The Fight of Sea Gods, 14651. 
Florentine master of the fifteenth century: 
The Last Judgment, after Fra Angelico, 2051. 
Master Nadat with a Rat-trap: The Virgin and 
Child with St. Anne, 411. Master of 1515: Mars 
bound by Cupid, 827. I. van Meckenen: The 
Root of Jesse, 661. G. Mocetto: Judith, 1201. 
Nicoletto da Modena: The Fate of a Wicked 
Tongue, 521.; St. Sebastian, 50/. B. Montagna: 
St. George, 701. Nielli: The Triumph of Love, 
$1l.; Mercury presenting Bacchus to Juno, 721. ; 


Mars, 961. M. A. Raimondi: Adam and Eve 
421.; The Massacre of the Innocents, 421. ; 
Dance of Cupids, 64/.; A Man and Woman with 
a Globe, 401. Rembrandt : Rembrandt leaning 
on a Stone Sill, 1401. ; Christ healing the Sick, 
64/.; Our Lord before Pilate, 54/.; Our Lord 
crucified between Two Thieves, second state, 
74l.; St. Jerome, unfinished, 401. ; View of 
Omval, near Amsterdam, 44]. ; The Three Trees, 
2351.; A Man carrying Milkpails, 52/.; The 
Coach Landscape, 53/.; The Landscape, with a 
ruined tower, 45]. ; An Arched Landscape, with 
a flock of sheep, 60/.; Rembrandt’s Mill, 471. ; 
The Gold-Weigher’s Field, 691. ; Dr. Faustus, 
431. ; John Cornelius Sylvius, 68/. ; The Burgo- 
master Six, 540). A. Masson: Guillaume de 
Brisacier, 40/. M.Schoen: Christ on the Cross, 
95l.; The Virgin and Child, standing, 821. ; 
St. Michael, 64!.; God on His Throne, 461. 
M. Zagel: St. George, 471. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold 

on the 11th inst. the following pictures, the 
property of Mr. A. Kay: Q. Brekelenkam, 
Interior of an Apartment, gentleman pulling 
on his boot, 320). J. van der Capelle, Cottages 
and Figures on the Banks of a Frozen River, 
1991. A. Cuyp, Three Green Parrots, 105I. 
N. Eliasz, J. van Goyen, his Wife, and Two 
Children, 105!. J. Fyt and J. van Oost, The 
Senses, set of five, 2521. T. Gainsborough, 
Sir Uvedale T. Price, 3251.; A Lady, seated, 
with her son and daughter, 105/.; A Cottage 
Door, 152). J. van Goyen, A View of a Dutch 
Town, 152/.; A Fishing-Boat in a Stiff Breeze, 
1261. F. Guardi, The Bucentaur, 420]. G. 
van Aelst, A Bunch of Flowers in a Silver 
Vase, 420/. M. Hondecoeter, Cocks Fighting, 
3151. C. Janssens, A Lady, in green dress with 
white satin sleeves, 262/.; A Lady, in black 
dress, holding her fan, 147/.; A Cavalier in 
Armour, 199/. S. Koninck, A GoldW-eigher, 
1571. SirT. Lawrence, A Lady, in yellow dress, 
seated, 2411. G. Morland, Interior of a Stable, 
1261. Sir J. Reynolds, Miss Elizabeth Young, 
3571.; Head of an Old Gentleman, 105/. S. 
Ruysdael, The Mouth of a River, 2991. J. van 
Scorel, A Burgomaster and his Wife, 215/. A. 
da Solario, The Annunciation, 2,1001. Jan 
Steen, The Peasant and Satyz, 157/.; A Man. in 
blue dress, holding a jug, 1051. Sir A. Van 
Dyck, Head of a Lady, 157/. Velasquez, Head 
of Philip IV., 9971. Jan Vermeer, A Dish of 
Fruit, with figure of Plenty, 1627. Jan Victoors, 
The Vegetable Stall, 157/. S. de Vlieger, 
Fishing-Boats at Anchor, 1891. C.de Vos, A 
Family Group, including seven children, 1051. 
The same firm sold on the 13th inst. the fol- 
lowing drawings: C. Fielding, Goodrich Castle, 
1571. J. Hardy, jun., October. 961. T. Lloyd, 
You and I, 501. C. Montalba, The Grand Canal, 
Venice, 136/. S. Palmer, Returned from India, 
521. J. B. Pyne, The Bay of Naples, 561. 
Picture : Sir J. Gilbert, Brigands in Ambush, 
1151. 
Some important modern pictures changed 
hands last week at the Hétel Drouot; the 
collection formed by the Abbé Gauguin pro- 
duced a total of 127,400 francs, as against 
20,000 francs which it is said to have cost. 
Several examples of Renoir realized high figures, 
notably Jeunes Filles assises au Bord de la 
Mer, 14,000fr. De Sisley’sGelée Blanche fetched 
9,200fr.; Claude Monet’s Printemps 4 Giverny, 
8,300fr. Another collection (which produced a 
total of 348,000fr.) included the following : 
Courbet, Le Réveil, 13,000fr.; Charles Jacquet, 
Le Retour du Troupeau, 37,500fr.; and several 
by Ziem, notably La Flotte sortant du Port 
d’Anvers, 35,000fr. ; Le Canal, Venise, 34,000fr. ; 
and Le Soir sur le Grand Canal, 23,000fr. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Messrs. DowpESWELL begin next Saturday 
an exhibition of water-colours and frescoes, 
‘Picturesque Holland,’ by Mr. Jungmann, 
while Messrs. Carfax & Co. are opening at the 
same time a show of the recent work of Mr. 
Charles Conder. 

Messrs. P. & D. Cotnacui propose to open 
a second exhibition of the works of Sir Seymour 
Haden in the middle of June. This will differ 
from the one just closed, in that it will contain 
a number of interesting proofs for which space 
could not be found in the first exhibition, thus 
enabling collectors and others to get as complete 
a survey of Sir Seymour Haden’s work as 
possible. 

Messrs. P. & D. Cotnacui are also showing, 
in aid of the Princess of Wales’s Appeal Fund, 
a collection of English and Dutch pictures. The 
private view took place yesterday. 

Amonest the artists whose works will appear 
in Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s forthcoming Black 
and White Exhibition, to be held at the Cutlers’ 








Hall early in June, will be Messrs. J. Mac- 
Whirter, Alfred East, Gordon Browne, and 
H. M. Brock, Miss Margaret Dicksee, Miss 
M. L. Gow, Messrs. H. M., S., and W. Paget, 
J. Fulleylove, Byam Shaw, W. Hatherell, R. 
Caton-Woodville, Hal Hurst, Joseph Pennel!, 
and ©. W. Wyllie, and many others. 


On the 23rd, 24th, and 25th inst. there will 
be held at the Town Hall, Oxford, an important 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, including speci- 
mens of embroidery, /epoussé works in silver, 
brass, and copper, photography, and lace. 


At the eighty-sixth anniversary dinner of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, held on 
Saturday last, Mr. Crofts, R.A., who replied for 
the artistic societies, stated that the number of 
paintings sent to the Royal Academy for exhibi- 
tion was this year 400 more thanlast. The number 
is likely to increase until the authorities, for the 
sake of serious study, if not for their own sake. 
adopt the rule which prevails at the Salon, and 
refuse to examine more than two works by any 
artist, putting thus upon intending exhibitors 
the onus of selecting their best. It is 
monstrous that half-taught experimentalists 
should thrust, say, six crudities upon the Select- 
ing Committee. 


Mr. A. WaternHovuss, who is the Treasurer of 
the Institution, announced on the same occasion 
that the contributions then received amounted 
to 3,025]. The gross receipts of 1900 were 
4,163]. ; 3,649]. was distributed among 205 
applicants. 


Tue Annual Report of the National Gallery, 
1900, has been published, and gives the names 
of the pictures and drawings which have been 
added to the collections at Trafalgar Square and 
Millbank. The most important of these works 
are :—Purchases, pictures: ‘The Coptic Patri- 
arch’s House at Cairo,’ by J. F. Lewis ; ‘ Por- 
traits of a Man and his Wife,’ by Mabuse ; 
‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by L. Signorelli; 
and ‘Virgin and Child and St. John,’ by F. 
Bartolommeo. Bequests, pictures: ‘ River 
Scene,’ by R. Wilson ; ‘ Landscape and River,’ 
by R. Creswick ; ‘Donkey and Foal,’ by E. 
Landseer; ‘Lady Jane Grey refusing the 
Crown,’ ‘The Duke and Duchess reading *‘ Don 
Quixote,”’ ‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess,’ 
‘Anne Page and Slender,’ and ‘Portrait of 
Millais,’ by C. R. Leslie; ‘ Pandora crowned 
by the Seasons,’ by Etty ; ‘ Scene from ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” ’ by Leighton ; and other works by 
Mulready, E. W. Cooke, Millais, J. Holland, 
Gainsborough (‘The Painter’s Daughters’), 
Constable, Stothard, and J. Crome. These, 
with twenty-three drawings made for the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ by Turner, were bequeathed by Mr. 
H. Vaughan. Lady Layard gave ‘Virgin and 
Child,’ by G. Bellini ; a body of subscribers pre- 








Allegory of Navigation, 1101. ; The Sacrifice to 


sented ‘Cophetuaand the Beggar Maid,’ by Burne- 
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Jones ; Mr. Watts gave his ‘ Love Triumphant,’ 
‘Time, Death, and Judgment,’ and a bronze 
bust of ‘Clytie’; and Lady Tate, Millais’s 
*Boyhood of Raleigh.’ Besides, drawings and 
sketches by Mulready, D. Cox, Varley, Wilkie, 
Lewis, Etty, Landseer, and others ; pictures in 
oil by Bonvin, Signor G. Costa, M. Fantin- 
Latour, and others, have been removed tem- 
porarily from Trafalgar Square to Millbank. It 
is stated that precautions intended to secure the 
building at the former place against fire are in 
active progress. Lord Windsor has been ap- 
pointed a Trustee of the Gallery. 4201. was 
given for the above-named picture by J. F. 
Lewis ; 4,000/. for the Mabuse ; 450/. for the 
Signorelli; and 810]. for the Fra Bartolom- 
meo. The drawings for the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ 
have been placed with the fifty-one other draw- 
ings of the same series which were already in 
the National Gallery. Good photographs from 
the fifty-one were published by the Arundel 
Society. 

THE current issue of L’ Art (No. 738) contains 
the continuation of an elaborate and sym- 
pathetic criticism by M. Charles Normand, of 
the Lycée Condorcet, upon the works of 
Chardin, which every admirer of that master 
ought to read. It is richly illustrated with cuts, 
chiefly of children at play with their toys, from 
prints by Cochin and Lépicié. In the same issue 
is a minatory and earnest essay upon the present 
state of French art of a particular order, entitled 
‘La Décadence,’ written by M. Paul Leroi. 

In the Jahresheften (III. 2) of the Austrian 
Archeological Institute Herren Heberdey and 
Wilberg have published an account of several 
Roman monumental buildings for the dead at 
Termessus in Pisidia, with drawings and sug- 
gested reconstructions by Herr Wilberg. This 
** city of the dead” at Termessus is of special 
interest, because in Italy itself there are no 
monuments of this type in equally good pre- 
servation. They have a further value, in the 
estimation of the writers, in the history of art, 
**as the pioneers and models of the later types 
of monuments for the dead in the periods of the 
Italian Gothic and Renaissance.” In this present 
case the dead were mostly placed in stone 
coffins above ground and in the centre of a 
temple-like building. The ‘‘ temples ” over the 
tomb, however, took very various forms, some- 
times enclosing the tomb with walls, sometimes 
with a roof supported by columns of varying 
design. The general conception of the temple, 
however, is that of a great baldachino, whose 
purpose was to serve as the framework of the 
stone cofilin. The same idea, probably not 
without suggestion from these antique examples, 
say the writers, was expressed by the Italian 
Gothic. They cite the tombs of the Scaligers as 
splendid instances. 

At Megalopolis, in the Peloponnesus, a fine 
mosaic has been unearthed on the floor of an 
antique gymnasium. It is ornamented chiefly 
with figures of beasts and birds, but in one of 
its corners there is a figure of Megalopolis 
represented as a goddess, with a three-towered 
mural crown upon her head and the cornucopia 
of Amalthea in her hand. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GaRDEN.—‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ ‘ Hiinsel und 
Gretel,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Tannhiuser.’ 

St. James’s HALu.—Mr. D. F. Tovey’s Recital. 

QUEEN’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Concert. 

St. JaMEs’s Hatt.—Joachim Quartet Concert. Mr. H. 
Bauer's Pianoforte Recital. 


Tue season at Covent Garden commenced 
on Monday evening with Gounod’s ‘ Roméo 
et Juliette,’ an opera which will never enjoy 
the popularity of ‘Faust.’ There are many 
good things in it, yet one feels throughout 
that it is made; in ‘Faust’ there is in- 
Spiration. Both works are based on great 





plays, but the story of Goethe’s poem has 
stronger fascination, deeper human interest, 
than that of Shakspeare—the story in each 
case considered quite apart from the noble 
language in which it is clothed. Madame 
Emma Eames reappeared after an absence 
of several seasons. Her singing was tho- 
roughly artistic and sympathetic. As an 
actress she is still reserved. The balcony 
scene would have been all the better for a 
little more display of emotion on her part ; 
afterwards in the parting scene she, how- 
ever, displayed greater intensity. M.Saleza, 
though not in best voice, played and sang 
the part of Roméo with skill and effect. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

On Tuesday evening Humperdinck’s 
‘ Hiinsel und Gretel’ was performed. Wag- 
ner objected to his music-dramas being 
sandwiched between those of Meyerbeer 
and Flotow, and certainly Grimm’s homely 
fairy tale cut a strange figure by the side 
of the tragedies which encompassed it on 
either side: ‘ Roméo’ on the previous even- 
ing, and ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ by which it 
was followed on the same evening. The 
performance was on the whole praiseworthy ; 
the composer’s fresh folk-themes, toge- 
ther with his wonderfully clever workman- 
ship and delightful scoring, are things of 
which one cannot easily tire. Friiulein 
Felser and Friiulein David were excel- 
lent representatives of the two children, 
although in the opening scene there was 
a little over- acting; but then the stage 
and the house were new to them. Herr 
Muhlmann sang the part of Peter admirably, 
but his make-up was too much after the 
manner of a pantomime; Mlle. Olitzka as 
Gertrude, on the other hand, did not look 
sufficiently cross and careworn. Miss 
Nicholls as the Dewman and Miss Kirkby 
Lunn as the Sandman sang in pleasing 
manner. Miss Aldridge, however, was not 
successful as the Witch. Herr Lohse 
proved an efficient conductor; we imagine, 
nevertheless, that he was not allowed all 
the time he wanted for rehearsal; of what 
he had he certainly made the most. Signor 
Valero made his début as Turiddu in ‘Caval- 
leria.’ His impersonation of the part was 
new; he acted in a cold, cynical manner, 
which intensified his evil conduct. It was 
a forcible reading, though not the happy 
mean between a frigid and a furious ren- 
dering. Signor Valero sings well, but his 
voice is not strong. Mlle. Strakosch as 
Santuzza was more than satisfactory. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted with all due Italian 
fervour. 

The performance of ‘Tannhiuser’ in 
German on Wednesday evening was ex- 
tremely interesting. M. Van Dyck is one of 
the finest impersonators of the unhappy 
minstrel knight; imperfect intonation, how- 
ever, has often detracted from the effect of 
his acting. On Wednesday his first notes 
were doubtful, but he soon recovered, and 
he has never sung better. Frau Gadski as 
Elisabeth displayed artistic taste and feeling. 
Mlle. Strakosch was good as vocalist, 
though the part of the haughty Venus 
demands greater dramatic force than she 
displayed. Herr Mohwinkel, the new 
Wolfram, sings well, pronouncing his words 
with great clearness, but his production of 
tone is unequal. Herr Lohse conducted 
efficiently, yet we felt that he was keeping 


things together in somewhat too anxious a 
manner. Some improvements on the stage 
were counterbalanced by many signs that 
the new stage management is not as yet in 
perfect order; let us therefore for the time 
suspend judgment. 

Last Thursday week Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey played Bach’s ‘Goldberg’ Variations 
at the first of three recitals which he is 
giving at St. James’s Hall. His interpre- 
tation of this great work was altogether 
admirable. It was once given, if we re- 
member rightly, by Mr. Dannreuther at one 
of his Musical Evenings, and it was recently 
performed on the harpsichord by Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland at Leighton House. Owing, how- 
ever, to its extreme length, it cannot form 
part of the ordinary répertoire of pianists. 
Mr. Tovey played from memory, and showed 
how thoroughly he had mastered the letter 
and entered into the spirit of the music. 
He provided, as usual, a long analytical 
essay, containing many clever and ori- 
ginal remarks; but he has not as yet 
learnt the art of compression; his enthu- 
siam leads him to forget that brevity at 
the present day is a necessity. The pro- 
gramme included three short, refined pieces 
for pianoforte and violin composed by Mr. 
Tovey, and in the interpretation of them 
he had the advantage of Dr. Joachim’s 
co-operation. 

In the evening of the same day M. Basil 
Sapellnikoff appeared at the fourth Phil- 
harmonic Concert at Queen’s Hall, and 
played the solo part of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, origi- 
nally peg by him under the direc- 
tion of the composer at a concert of this 
society in 1889. The pianist has real 
mastery of the key-board, and his reading 
of the music was brilliant in the extreme, 
yet there was a certain coldness. Virtuosity 
plays a large part in the writing for the 
solo instrument, but behind that virtu- 
osity there are subtle qualities, and these 
were not fully revealed. M. Sapellnikoff, 
though recalled several times, steadily 
refused to grant an encore. Lady Hallé 
rendered full justice to Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. The programme concluded with 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, for the 
reading of which Dr. Cowen deserves praise, 
especially for that of the expressive Adagio. 
Miss Ada Crossley sang a dull aria from 
Herr Max Bruch’s ‘ Odysseus.’ 

Last Friday week, in the afternoon, the 
last of the Joachim Concerts took place at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme included 
three quartets: Mozart in p minor, Beet- 
hoven in £ flat, Op. 127, and Schumann in 
4 major, Op. 41, No. 3. The first was 
delightfully rendered, and so, too, was the 
second, although at moments fuller tone 
and greater intensity on the part of the 
veteran leader would have added to the 
power of the music. The Schumann was 
well-nigh perfect, and remembrance of a 
friendship in years long gone by may 
account for the sympathetic reading of the 
genial work, Unwonted, but well-justified 
enthusiasm was displayed at the end of the 
concert. The Joachim Quartet is announced 
to appear again next year, and it may be 
assured of an equally hearty welcome. It 
is a unique body of players, and the impres- 
sion which it has created is as genuine as 





it is deep. 
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Mr. Harold Bauer has come, played, and 
conquered. He gave his first pianoforte 


recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday : 


afternoon, and his intelligent and vivid 
readings of Schumann’s G minor and of 
Beethoven’s « Sonata, Op. 101, at once pro- 
claimed him something more than an able 

ianist; so far as technique is concerned 
fe has already proved himself of the first 
rank. The sentiment in the second move- 
ment of the Schumann was somewhat over- 
drawn, and the vivace of the March in the 
Beethoven was not fully realized; but the 
interpretation of both works was remarkable 
for intelligence, life, poetry, and restrained 
power. Though everything had been care- 
fully thought out, the playing gave the 
effect of spontaneity. Of the short solos, 
the delicate Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and the 
clever Liszt ‘Gnomenreigen’ best pleased 
us. The ‘Islamey’ Fantasia of Balakirew 
is poor stuff as music, but the playing was 
brilliant in the extreme. Mr. Bauer gives 
a second recital on May 24th with a fine 
programme, including the Brahms ‘ Paga- 
nini’ Variations and Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 57. 








Musical Gossip. 


Sir ALexanpER ©. Mackenzie delivered 
his second lecture on Sir Arthur Sullivan 
at the Royal Institution on Thursday of 
last week. ‘Fhe lecturer pointed out that 
the statement, so often made, that ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
was a failure had no foundation. The opera 
was performed in London 150 times, and neither 
the music nor the libretto was responsible for 
its withdrawal. ‘Ivanhoe’ was one of Sullivan’s 
most serious efforts, and it contains some of his 
finest lyrical utterances. Sir Alexander gave 
some interesting details concerning Sullivan’s 
‘Te Deum,’ which will be first heard at the 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul's when the 
war shall have been concluded. The work isa 
military ‘Te Deum,’ scored for string orchestra 
and military brass band. The difficulty of ad- 
justing their pitch to that of the organ led to 
the excision of the wood wind instruments. 
There are five separate movements of consider- 
able length. At the commencement the first 
two bars of ‘Onward, Christian soldiers!” are 
heard on the strings, before the choir introduce 
the main subject of the piece. The Finale, 
**Vouchsafe, O Lord,” begins precisely in the 
same manner as the first movement, save that 
the choral portion is harmonized. Then the 
well-marked rhythm of the familiar hymn 
gradually steals in, and the tune ultimately 
commands the situation. 


MapaME BiancHe MARcuEs! gave a morning 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon in memory of Verdi. The first part of the 
programme comprised the ‘ Recordare,’ ‘In- 
gemisco,’ ‘Confutatis,’ and ‘Offertory’ from 
the ‘Requiem,’ with Madame Marchesi, Miss 
Gertrude Calvert, and Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Thomas Meux as interpreters. The second part 
included excerpts from various operas, ending 
with the well-worn ‘ Rigoletto’ quartet, the 
soprano part of which, by the way, is scarcely 
suited to Madame Marchesi’s voice. The 
Singing generally deserves high praise. The 
accompaniments were in the safe hands of Mr. 
Henry Bird and Capellmeister Bruhns, but the 
want of an orchestra, especially in the ‘Requiem’ 
music, was strongly felt. A bust of Verdi, 
executed for this memorial concert by the 
Italian sculptor Maestro Sortini, was exhibited 
on the platform. 

Herr Kuseik has already given two violin 
recitals (May 4th and 11th) at St. James’s Hall, 
and his virtuosity is still as wonderful as ever ; 





and what renders it so striking is the consum- 
mate ease with which he executes the most 
difficult passages. At his second recital he 
played with Miss Katharine Goodson Grieg’s 


‘Sonata for pianoforte and violin in c minor, 


Op. 45. The rendering of the music on the 
part of both artists, although not quite in Grieg 
style, was exceedingly good. Herr Kubelik may 
yet prove that he can be as great an artist as 
he is a virtuoso. Miss Goodson’s performance 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations Sérieuses’ was 
intelligent and brilliant. 

M. Ernest ScHELLING, who has already been 
heard in London, gave the first of two piano- 
forte recitals at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. His performance of Liszt’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor was clear and intelligent, while in 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor, Op. 111, he 
displayed full command of the music so far as 
technique was concerned; but there was not 
enough dignity in the first movement, not 
enough poetry in the second. In Schumann’s 
‘Carneval’ the playing was unequal: ‘Coquette,’ 
‘Chopin,’ and one or two other numbers were 
rendered with refinement; ‘ Reconnaissance,’ 
however, lacked soul, and the March was some- 
what hard and ragged. In Chopin’s a flat 
Ballade there was delicacy and charm, though 
at times the interpreter through impetuosity 
failed of his aim. 

THE sum voted by the London County Council 
for music in the parks amounts to 10,000/., an 
advance of 5001. on the previous year; the season 
thereby will be prolonged until September 29th, 
also the number of players will be increased. 
Regular concert-goers may not perhaps fully 
realize how great a boon these park performances 
are to thousands who have not the means of 
hearing music in concert-rooms. Mr. Arm- 
bruster, the able and energetic musical adviser 
to the Council, tested the combined bands 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and 
with satisfactory results. Classical music is to 
be strongly represented in the programmes, but 
surely Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony under 
open-air conditions will lose much of its emo- 
tional power. 

Srx special Curtius Club Concerts will be 
given during June and July, partly at the new 
Bechstein Hall, partly at St. James’s Hall. The 
opening concert, on the afternoon of June 8th, 
at the new hall, will consist of a classical song 
recital by Mlle. Camilla Landi. The other dates 
are as follows: June 11th (evening), vocal 
recital by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel ; 
June 18th (evening), ‘Lieder Abend,’ by Herr 
van Rooy; June 22nd (afternoon), morning 
concert by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse ; June 25th 
(evening), song recital by Mr. Denis O'Sullivan ; 
and July 6th (afternoon), second vocal recital 
by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Miss Vera Margolies’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, ‘Hiinsel und Gretel’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ 7.45, Covent Garden 

Richter Concert, 8 30, St. James's Hall 

Sarasate and Miss B. Marx Goldschmidt’s Violin and Piane- 
forte Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Miss Maude Rihll and Mr. H. Walenn’s Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello Recital, 8, 8t. James’s Hall. 

Miss Mabel Marx’s Vocal Recital, 3.30. Salle Erard 

Royal Italian Opera, ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Misses Stanley Lucas and Lucie Johnstone's Annual Concert, 8, 
St. James’s Hall 

Tuvns The London Octuor Concert, 3, Steinway Hall 
- Mr. Donald F Tovey’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hail. 

Ysaye and busoni’s Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s 


Mon. 


Tugs, 


a 
_ Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
ol Koyal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


-———— 


THE WEEK. 


GRAND THEATRE, FutHamM.—‘The Secret Orchard,’ a 
Play in Four Acts. By Egerton Castle. 


OxssERVING a precedent established in the 
case of Mrs. Clifford’s ‘Likeness of the 
Night,’ Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have given in 





Fulham preliminary and trial performances 
of a piece they destine, in case the initial 
experiment proves satisfactory, for produc- 
tion at the West-End. Sufficient success 
attended the performance of ‘The Secret 
Orchard’ to render probable its presentation 
at the St. James’s in the approaching 
autumn. In itself the piece presents again 
a problem the interest in which might be 
supposed almost to be exhausted, in so many 
different lights has it previously been ex- 
hibited. The problem in question is that 
of the conflict between the wife and the 
mistress. Animated by a chivalrous spirit 
of devotion and charity, the Duchess of Cluny 
has adopted the daughter of a dying peni- 
tent, who has been brought up in entire 
ignorance of her mother’s shame. In the 
girl thus brought into his house the Duke, 
who has consented to her presence simply 
because he can deny nothing to his spouse, 
recognizes to his horror a mistress of his 
own, who, having known him under another 
name, has dreamed of him as a husband. 
From this state of affairs spring a series of 
complications and some strong theatrical 
situations. The result of the detection of 
the past relations of the pair, which though 
deferred is seen to be inevitable, brings 
with it the destruction of a ménage which, in 
spite of the Duke’s airy views as to the 
licence in regard to morals permitted to an 
aristocrat such as he, has up toa point been 
happy. The death of the Duke occurs in a 
species of expiatory duel, in which he fires 
in the air and receives his adversary’s ball 
in his chest. Thus painfully enforced is the 
moral expressed in thetitle, which is extracted 
from a work not too easily recognizable under 
the title ‘ Wisdom of Ages’: ‘‘ In the Secret 
Orchard dwells the Tree of Death.” We 
are not familiar with the story as a 
novel; in serial form it has not, we believe, 
reached a conclusion. The action in its 
progress has a suggestion that other and 
graver causes might exist for the Duke’s 
horror and penance. No adequate motive 
exists for the duel between him and a kins- 
man to whom, as head of the family, 
he has refused, not granted, the hand 
of the adopted child of his wife. 
As it stands, indeed, the motive is 
scarcely strong enough to necessitate a fatal 
issue. A worse defect is that the Duchess 
has to be painted in colours of superhuman 
beauty and worth, and becomes altogether 
too bright and good for a workaday world. 
This deprives the character of human 
interest, and limits the opportunities for the 
revelation of Mrs. Kendal’s brilliant gifts. 
The fact that the Duke is a descendant 
of the Stuarts adds but little colour to 
the subject. As a whole, then, the play, 
thoughinteresting, stimulating, and pleasing, 
is theatrical rather than dramatic. It 
furnishes fine opportunities (of which the 
most is made) to Mr. Kendal, who has rarely 
acted with more sincerity and effect. Miss 
Grace Lane shows with much skill the 
passionate and ill-regulated ward, whose 
name is Joy. Miss Hilda Rivers plays 
an American matron, and Mr. Frank 
Fenton a French Minister of the Fine Arts. 
The piece is admirable in all respects of 
mise en sCené. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


* A C1cAaRETTE-MAKER’s RoMANCE’ was safely 
transferred on Saturday last to the Apollo 
Theatre, when it was played by the original 
cast. Its performance was prefaced by that 
of a singularly repellent one-act piece by Mr. 
F. Wright, Jun., entitled ‘Toff Jim.’ The 
heroine of this, a street-walker of the lowest 
type, conceives a violent fancy for a sick soldier, 
who lies mute upon a couch, unconscious of the 
fight for the privilege of attending him between 
this belle of the slums and a hospital nurse who 
had known him in the period of his prosperity. 
Crude realism was displayed by Miss de Silva in 
the eminently unattractive part of the heroine, 
and Mrs. Wright gave a clever picture of a 
drunken old Irishwoman. Miss May Whitty 
played the nurse. No purpose, moral or artistic, 
seems served by the production of a piece of this 
class. 

‘Péttess ET ME&LISANDE’ was duly revived 
on Saturday afternoon at the Royalty, with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. Martin Harvey 
in their original réles. Mr. Titheradge, replacing 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, made an_ excellent 
Golaud. 


Upon its revival at the Criterion on Tuesday 
night Mr. Carton’s comedy ‘Wheels within 
Wheels,’ first produced at the Court Theatre a 
couple of years ago, retains the four most im- 
portant members of the original company. Miss 
Compton, for whom the piece was written, re- 
appears as Mrs. Onslow Bulmer, the champion 
at all costs of her family and her sex ; Mr. Dion 
Boucicault is once more Lord Eric Chantrell, 
the victim of her wiles; Mr. Eric Lewis resumes 
the not very effective rdle of Sir Philip Curtoys ; 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier plays once more 
James Blagden, a part in which he first showed 
his eminent low-comedy gifts. Miss Alice 
Winton replaces Miss Lena Ashwell as Lady 
Curtoys, the fugitive whose character (when all 
but lost) Mrs. Bulmer is able fortunately to 
retrieve ; and Mr. Dawson Milward succeeds 
Mr. Thalberg as Egerton Vartrey. 


Tue latest production of the Stage Society is 
almost, but not quite, a novelty. Ibsen’s 
‘Pillars of Society’ has twice previously been 
given for a solitary occasion, a scanty measure 
of recognition which, in his introduction to the 
reprinted and revised translation of the play, 
Mr. Archer with a sense of humiliation con- 
trasts with the twelve hundred times that the 
work has been given in Germany. In spite 
of the eminently provincial character of the 
dramatis persone and of a portion of the action, 
the play grows upon one. The lesson of the cost 
of sham respectability is admirably enforced, 
and the torment to which Consul Bernick is 
subjected is harrowing to contemplate. The 
happy termination accorded is suited to [bsen’s 
satirical purpose. As regards dramatic strength, 
however, and moral teaching, the loss of Olaf 
in the death-trap in which he had sailed from 
his father’s shipbuilding yard would have been 
more potent, converting the whole into tragedy. 
Mr. Oscar Asche, till recently a member of the 
Benson company, gave an excellent rendering 
of the Consul. Miss Dora Barton was Dina 
Darf ; Miss Annie Webster, Mrs. Bernick ; Miss 
Constance Robertson, Lona; and Mrs. Charles 
Maltby, Martha. The interpretation was credit- 
able, and the performance inspired much in- 
terest. 


A seERIES of revivals will be given at the 
Lyceum before the close on July 20th, and will 
include ‘Robespierre,’ ‘Madame Sans-Géne,’ 
‘ Waterloo,’ ‘The Bells,’ ‘The Lyons Mail,’ 
‘Louis XI.,’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
In all of these Sir Henry Irving will appear. 
They will begin on the 27th inst. with ‘ Robes- 
pierre.’ This information is supplied in the 
Lyceum advertisements. Asa fact ‘ Waterloo’ 
_ ‘The Bells’ were produced on Wednesday 
night. 





Mr. Tree will withdraw ‘Twelfth Night’ 
from Her Majesty’s on June Ist, and will begin 
on the Monday following at the Coronet Theatre 
a tour through the suburban theatres with ‘ The 
Red Lamp’ and ‘The Ballad-Monger.’ ‘Captain 
Swift,’ ‘Katherine and Petruchio,’ and other 
pieces are in his travelling repertory. There is 
a possibility that a new play may be produced. 


Her Masesty’s will open under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maurice Grau on June 3rd, with 
Madame Bernhardt in ‘ L’Aiglon,’ M. Guitry’s 
role of Flambeau being assigned to M. Coquelin. 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ with Madame Bernhardt 
as Roxane ; ‘ Hamiet,’ with M. Coquelin as the 
First Gravedigger ; ‘La Tosca’; and ‘La Dame 
aux Camélias’ are promised. Madame Bern- 
hardt is said to contemplate appearing as 
Romeo. 

Mr. Leonarp Outram, who died on the 6th 
inst. at Carbondale, Pennsylvania, had during 
recent years been better known in America than 
in England. Born in London in 1855, he was 
educated at Dulwich. He won some reputa- 
tion in the dramas of Ibsen. He was Pastor 
Manders in ‘Ghosts’ and Arnhelm in ‘The 
Lady from the Sea,’ and played original parts 
in a few other plays seen at West-End houses. 
He was responsible for ‘A Mighty Error’ and 
‘The Fiat of the Gods,’ both given at the 
Avenue Theatre. The former was taken from 
‘In a Balcony,’ the latter from ‘ The Gladiator.’ 
He was also joint author with Mr. Stuart Gordon 
of ‘True Blue ; or, Afloat and Ashore,’ produced 
March 19th, 1896, at the Olympic. is latest 
performance in America was the King in Mr. 
E. H. Sothern’s revival of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Mr. ArtHuR Co.tixs has arranged for the 
production at Easter next, at Drury Lane, of 
‘Ben-Hur,’ the most successful of religious 
dramas in America. 


‘Beyonp Human Power’ is the title of an 
English adaptation of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
‘Over one,’ which is to be produced by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 

A NEw play by Mr. J. M. Barrie will, it is 
said, make its first appearance in Scribier’s 
Magazine, and subsequently be produced both 
in England and America. 


THE appearance at the Lyceum of Mr. William 
Gillette as Sherlock Holmes is fixed for Sep- 
tember 9th. 

Miss AnniE Hucues will on June 24th appear, 
presumably on a suburban stage, as Becky 
Sharp in an adaptation of ‘ Vanity Fair’ which 
has been written expressly for her. Her appear- 
ance in the character will thus forestall that of 
Miss Marie Tempest. 

THE season of Madame Réjane at the Coronet 
Theatre, which is decidedly the most enter- 
prising of suburban houses, will begin on June 
17th, presumably with ‘ Madame Sans-Géne.’ 


Mr. Pentey has recovered from his illness, 
but will not yet reappear at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre. The house will shortly be 
occupied with a comedy of modern manners by 
Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, whose long-promised 
play on ‘‘a lost leader” is not the piece in 
question. 


Tue death at Brixton, at the age of sixty- 
four, is announced of George Conquest, for- 
merly of the Grecian Theatre. Though rarely 
seen at the West-End, he was a familiar figure 
at the Surrey, of which he was long the lessee 
and manager. Best known as a pantomimist 
and an actor, the representative of innumerable 
demons, man-monkeys, and the like, he was part 
author with Pettitt, Mr. Meritt, Mr. Shirley, and 
other writers, of many melodramas, some of 
which were known outside his own particular 
stage the Surrey. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. H. T.—N. C.—C. L. J.—J. J.— 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW | BOOKS. 


Messrs, Beil’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now 
ready and will be sent on application, 


Imperial 16mo, 12s, 6d. net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand- 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KARL 
EMICH, COUNT ZU_LEININGEN-WESTERBURG, 
Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon, 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), &e. 
Translated by G. RAVENSCRUFT DENNIS. With 250 
Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 
8vo, 25s. net. (All Sold.) 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs. 
SMITH-DAMPIER. With a Preface by Miss YONGE. 
Third Edition. With 8 Illustrations by E. J. 8S. 

“ That charming work.”—Guardian, 
“An imaginative narrative of the romantic times of 

Montrose...... a very graceful as well as unpretentious work.” 

Glasgow Herald, 
‘* Mrs, Smith-Dampier’s charming work of imagination,” 
Scotsman, 
“‘The authoress wrote it in the form of a journal, of which 
she purported to be merely the discoverer and editor, and at 
the time of its first appearance it took not a few readers in, 

which is a strong testimony of its merit. It is, indeed, a 

pretty piece of history-weaving, and it deserves a further 

lease of life.” —Review of the Week. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


An ITINERARY of ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS for the USE of TRAVELLERS. Com- 
piled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, U.S.A. Revised and Kdited, with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, by the Rev. 
T. N. PERKINS, M.A., Rector of Tumwortb, Blandford, 
With 40 Illustrations and a Map. 





Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


ST. DAVID’S: a Short History and 
Description of the Fabric and Episcopal Buildings. By 
PHILIP A. ROBSON, A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. [Bell’s Cathedral Series, 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A., 
City of London School. 





12mo, 5s. 


HISTORY of thee ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By T. R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of 
English in Yale University. New Edition, Revised, 
xiv and 505 pages. 


12mo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By HENRY SS. PANCOAST. 
556 pages. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By KUNO FRANCKE, Professor of 
German Literature in Harvard University. 


“This splendid work......is based on first-hand knowledge 
of the sources and authorities, and is written in a lively and 
impressive style, which brings the chief social forces, the 
literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great writers, 
and their most important productions vividly before the 
mind of the reader. We have nothing of the kind in this 
country......On its appearance it was very warmly welcomed 
by the best German scientific periodicals, and it is now very 
largely used in America. I hope that ere long the same 
may be said with reference to this country......1t is much 
used by my own students. Students reading for the various 
higher university examinations, teachers who are anxious 
to obtain a reliable survey of a given period of German 
literature, will find this book invaluable.”—Dr. KarL 
BREUL in the Modern Language Quarterly, October, 1900. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MEMORY: an Inductive Study. By 
F. W. COLEGROVE, Pb.D. D.D., Professor of Philo- 
sopby at the University of Washington. With an In- 
troduction by G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 





CHISWICK SH1KESPEARE, 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 
CYMBELINE. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


UNIFORM EDITION, COMPLETE WITH ALL 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per vol. 


PRATERITA. Outlines of Scenes and 
Thoughts perhaps Ww orthy of Memory in my Past Life. 
In 3 vols. With ‘DILECTA’ Chronology, Index, and 
4 Plates. 


ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and 
Art. In3 vols. 


SESAME and LILIES. Containing 
the Lectures ‘Kings’ Treasuries,’ ‘Queens’ Gardens,’ 
and ‘The Mystery of Life.’ With long Preface and 
Index. (48th Thousand, 


MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays on 


the Elements of Political Economy. With Index. 
(8th Thousand, 


The EAGLE’S NEST: Ten Lectures on 
the Relation of Natural Science to Art. With Index. 
[12th Thousand. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 
TYNE : Twenty-five Letters toa hha me Man of Sun- 
derland on the Laws of Work. With Index. 

(14th Thousand, 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four 
Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
England. With Articles on the Economy of the Kings 
of Prussia, and Index. [35th Thousand. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. With Index. 
(15th Thousand, 


The TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Delivered 1858-9. With New Preface, Note, and Index. 

(11th Thousand, 


A JOY for EVER: the Substance of 
Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With 
New Preface, added Articles, and Index 

(13th Thousand. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 
Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author. With New 
Preface and Index. (13th Thousand, 


The ETHICS of the DUST: Ten Lec- 


tures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion. With Index. 21st Thousand, 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In 


Three Letters to Beginners. With 50 Illustrations. 
(14th Thousand, 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds. With 14 Woodcuts and Index. 


The ART and the PLEASURES of 
ENGLAND. The Courses of Lectures delivered at 
Oxford during 1883 and 1884. With Index. 

[9th Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. 


With Index and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the Holy Family. The Volume, 
with its 56 Illustrations, forms a Guide to the Arena 
Chapel. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been 
specially prepared from the larger Work. 

(31st Thousand. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven 
Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 
Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 

[6th Thousand. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on the 
Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 

(6th Thousand. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. With Appendix 
and 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 
and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustratious by the 
Author, (6th Thousand. 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With 


the 12 Illustrations by Turner reproduced in Photo- 
gravure, and an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 








NEW WORK BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Published simultaneously in LONDON—PARIS—NEW YORK. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


352 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


The DAILY NEWS ina Leading Article says :—“ Rarely have so much insight and genius beem 
brought to bear on the life and work of any of these mysterious and minute beings whom we call insects- 


as in the ‘ Life of the Bee.’” 
The DAILY NEWS also ranks the book “ among the great prose-poems of the world.” 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. With an Introduction by A. B, WALKLEY. Crown 8vo, 
256 pages, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Second Edition. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8vo, 374 pages, cloth, gilt top,. 
6s, net. 


THE “GOOD MAN” OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A Monograph on its Didactic Literature. By CHARLES WHITTUCK, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 
SPHCTATOR.—“ Of all this volume it may be said that it is just and sensible...... always sane and. 


instructive,” 
ACA DEMY.—“ Not often nowadays do we find an original idea worked out with such intellectuaB 


ZOSb.0. 00 No student of the eighteenth century ought to be a stranger to it.” 


A WOMAN OF EMOTIONS. 


By ROWLAND THIRLMERE, Author of ‘ Idylls of Spain.’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NORTHBOROUGH CROSS. 


By L. COPE CORNFOKD, Author of ‘ Captain Jacobus,’ 
OUTLOUK —*A subtle and masterly study of character.” 
LITERATUR #.—“ Written with care and sympathy and humour.” 


THE PASHA. 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, Author of ‘ Valda Hanem.’ 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 
By GERALDINE HODGSON. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—« Out of the common run, and recommended warmly.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" A faithful and pathetic study.” 


BIOGRAPHIES. By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, chiefly from Letters and Journals. 

Vols. I. to III. (1834-1870). Illustrated with 18 Photogravure Portraits, and 144 Woodcuts: 
from Drawings by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12, 11s. 6d. 

Vols. IV. to VI. (18'70- 1900), Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Portraits and 247 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12. 11s. 6 


THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES. 


CHARLOTTE, Countess CANNING, and LOUISA, Marchioness of WATERFORD. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. [Illustrated with 32 Engraved Plates from Lady Waterford’s 
Drawings, and 32 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, 


THE. GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 
Memoirs and Letters of the Eleven Children of John and Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, 1775- 
1785, and the Story of their Religious Life under many different Forms. Illustrated with 33 


Photogravure Plates and 19 Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. By AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. 
FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. With 


Plan and 26 Illustrations. 

VENICE. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. With Plan 

WALKS in ROME. Fifteenth Edition. With Plan, 2 vols. fcap. 
VO, ClO imp, 3. 

DAYS NEAR ROME. Third Edition. With more than 100 Illus- 


trations by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. In 46 crown 8vo Volumes, from 3s. to 10s. each net, with all the: 
‘Wiesteetions. The: whole Set of 46 Volumes, cloth, £13 12s. net. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 





A Story of Life in a Cathedral City. 


A Story of the Armenian Massacres.. 











London: GEORGE. ALLEN, 156, iitning Cross Road, W.C. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


ITALY TO-DAY. 
ITALY TO-DAY. 


A Study of her Politics, her Position, her 
Society, and her Letters. 


By BOLTON KING, Author of ‘A History of 
Italian Unity,’ and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


**A careful and thoughtful description of Italy as it now 
Gs, distinguished......not only by the thoroughness and 
knowledge which it displays, but also by the admirable 
«style in which it is written.’’-—Manchester Guardian, 


BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES. 
By WALTER SICHEL. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

** Admirable...... Mr. Sichel has drawn the world in which 
Bolingbroke lived with a brilliant pen. He has sketched 
Addison and Steele, Swift and Arbuthnot, Marlborough and 
Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazing accuracy.” 

Spectator. 
MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 

TREASON and PLOT: Struggles for 
Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Hliza- 
beth. By MARTIN HUME, Author of ‘The Great 
Lord Burghley,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

** A brilliant and interesting book.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph, 

**It is a book deserving of the highest praise, both for the 
freshness of its materials and for the vividness with which 
‘they are presented,’’—Scotsman, 

The SOCIAL PROBLEM. Work and 
Life. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of ‘John Ruskin, 
Social Reformer,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


“This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists 
rand sociologists, and which every social reformer would do 
well to study with care.”—Manchester Guardian, 


STUDIES by the WAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, F.R.S., &. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a volume of unusual interest and value.” 
Glote. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21, Berners Street, 
London, W. 


Edited by A. CAMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.C.L. LL.D, 
JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, REVISED, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4 vols, 24s. 


‘The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne (in- 
cluding his Posthumous Works). With Prefaces, 
Annotations, and an Account of his Life. 


FIFTH AMENDED EDITION, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. 


With Introduction and Notes. For the Use 
of Students in Colleges and Universities, 


8vo, cloth, 2 vols. 32s. 


An ESSAY CONCERNING 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By JOHN 
LOCKE. Collected and Annotated, with Prole- 
gomena, Biographical, Critical, and Historical. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
PHILOSOPHY of THEISM (Edin- 


burgh Gifford Lectures, 1894-96). Post 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


“These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest 
sproducts of the Gifford Trust.”— Atheneum. 


LOCKE. Being a Volume of “Philo- 


sophical Classics for English Readers.” 1s, 
‘“*A model of what such a work should be. Readers to 
“whom philosophical thought is congenial will not readily 
‘lay it down when once they have opened it.”—Spectator. 


BERKELEY. Being a Volume of 
‘* Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
1s, 


_ “Tf all volumes of philosophical classics were like this, 
‘literature would receive a great acquisition and general 
readers a great boon.”—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London, 





MR. MACQUEEN has just published 
the following NOVELS :— 


The DEVIL'S PLOUGH. By Anna 


FARQUHAR. Frontispiece in Colours. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
***¢The Devil's Plough’ is an old-world tale of struggle 
between the good and evil in a human heart. The scene is 
laid in France during the Regency of Anne of Austria, and 
the chief incidents occur at the French Court. 


The GOLDEN LOTUS. By Alfred 


BARRETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IN the CITY. By Alfred Hurry. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PREMIERES of the YEAR. By J. T. 


GREIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Crement Scott, in the FREE LANCE.—“A 
charming littie volume......The book will ever be valuable to 
me as a record of earnestness, independence of judgment, 
and catholicity of taste......The battle is before Mr. Grein, 
and he will win, for he knows what he is talking about, and 
expresses himself in pure and lucid Euglish.” 

DAILY MAIL,—“ Mr. Grein has wriiten an interesting 
and useful book, the more interesting and valuable because 
it is possible from it to see our stage as a foreign trained 
critic sees it.” 


FOUR RED NIGHTCAPS. By 
WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTSY AN.—“ This isa lively, bumorous work. The 
four self-constituted barbarians of the book are -men to 
whom a friend has lent a yacht for a summer holiday, and 
the bright spirit of their cheery log-book will quickly affect 
any sympathetic reader. The volume makes capital holiday 
reading.” 


The FOX-WOMAN. By John 


LUTHER LONG, Author of ‘ Madame Butterfly.’ With 
Frontispiece on Japanese Paper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GENTLEWOMAN.—‘‘Seldom has contemporary fiction 
produced anything more artistic and charming than Mr. 
John Luther Long’s Japanese story, ‘ The Fox-Woman.’...... 
A most dainty and distinguished piece of work.” 
LITERARY WORLD.—‘ For a long time we have not 
come across so sweet and yet so poignant a little story as 
this...... Mr. Long knows his Japan, and seems, too, to know 
the strange workings of the simple pagan Japanese mind...... 
Mr. Long has given us a sweet and utterly human little 
story.” 





JOHN MACQUEEN, 49, Rupert Street, W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES : —The Manor of Tyburn—Spenser, ‘ Locrine,’ and ‘ Selimus ’— 
“ Kinkajou” — *‘We don’t want to fight,” &c.—* Lability” — 
Hogarth House, Chiswick—The Episcopal Wig—Crosier and Pas- 
toral Staff—*N. & Q’ for Sale—‘* Complain ”—Literary Errors. 

QUERIES ;—“ Atte’’—Poem by Scarpelli—Verses by Lady Falkland— 
Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century—Bo -ks on Manners before 
1800—Shakespeare Queries—Rev. John Knox—Authors Wanted— 
Pews annexed to Houses—‘ Kathleen Mavourneen '"—Troubadour 
and Daisy—Lady Purbeck and her Son—Dendritic Markings in 
Paper—* Parlour’’—Roman Catholic Récords—Browne Family— 
Mexican Terms for Forelgners—Incised Circles on Stones—Com- 
pany of Miners—Tool Marks on Medieval Dressed Stones—Intem- 
perance, War, Pestilence, and Famine—Kingsman Family. 

REPLIES :—Animals in People’s Insides—“ Juggins "—‘ Attur. Acad.’— 
Thackeray—Collet—Coronation Stone — May-water — ‘ Carrick "— 
Verbs from Proper Names—‘ Shoehorned ’’—Centipedes: Local 
Names—‘“‘ Non terra sed aquis’’—Last Male Descendant of Defoe — 
Sir John BK. Warren — Hand-ruling on Old ‘Title-pages — Suffolk 
Name for Ladybird—* Lady of the mere’’— Vulgar Misuse of 
“ Right’’—“ Mad as a hatter”—‘Sarson Stones’’—Sir J. Eyre— 
Flower Game — Birth Registers on Tower Hill — D’Auvergne 
Family—Count Pecchio—Excavations near Cirencester—Authors 
Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Duchess of Wellington's ‘Descriptive and His- 
torical Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apsley House ’—Maitland's ‘Gierke’s Political Theories of the 
Middle Ages ’— Edinburgh Review '—‘ Man.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MAY 11 contams— 
NOTES:—Adam Back—Plough Monday Mummeries—The Cam— Rell 
Inscription — Hereditary Officials — Forty-Shilling Day — Witch 
Superstitions—Fortune-telling at Bideford. 


QUERIES :—Hately Family—Nelson’s Death—Jean le Manique—Great 
Britain or England—St Giles’s, Northampton—N. or M —" Pamina 
and Tamino’’—Sir Simeon Steward—Latin Motto -Camadian Boat 
Song—sSomerset Ballad—Arms of Scotland— King of Elizabeth— 
Walker and Stackhouse—Arbuthnott—The Dukery—Cruttenden — 
Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :— Bernard and Bayard—‘ Bijou Almanack’—Jones the 
Regicide—Scudamore—Gospel of St. John as a Charm—“ Latter- 
mint '’—*‘ Mary's Chappel”—Author of Verses— Herne, Sheriff of 
L ndon —*‘ Whom” Home — Powdering Gown—Worcester Folk- 
lore—Throgmorton—‘ Twopenny Tube "—Latin M«tto—“ Bougées ”: 
« Buggies ’’—St. Clement Danes —The Bellman—Nell Gwyn—Passage 
in Pope —‘ To sit bodkin’’— Lemaistre—‘Child’s Own Rook ’— 
Chaucerian Passage —Confidential War Dispatches—The 42nd at 
Fontenoy —Author of Kecitation. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Aitken’s ‘Swift's Journal to Stella’—Reviews 
and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


Last Week's ATHENBUM contains Artices on 
MORE NOTES from a DIARY. 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
An EARLY VOYAGE to JAPAN. 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN RE-EDITED. 
An ITALIAN on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Heritage; Among the Syringas; The Sentence 
of the Court; Tangled ‘Trinities; Claudia Pole; Tne Cardinal's 


Rose ; The Black Wolf's Breed ; Love the Laggard ; As the Twig is 
Bent ; Travail. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The EDWARDES LIBRARY; The EARLY ENGLISH TEXTr 
SOCIETY ; CURDS and “ CROWDY ”; The FRASER SALE, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The North Americans of Yesterday; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Telemaco Signorini; The Guild- 
hall Catalogue ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC—London Musical Festival; The Joachim Quartet; Library 
Table; H. F. Frost ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA —‘ Beau Austin’; ‘Macaire’; ‘A Woman in the Case’; 
Gossip. 


The ATHEN-ZEOM for May 4 contcins 
The HISTORY of the ENGLISH JESUITS. 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MALAYA. 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEMUIRS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Supreme Crime; Voysey ; Queen's Mate; The 
Wings of the Morning ; Le Nouveau Don Juan. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CRITICA CRITICIZED ; The FRASER SALE; The late Mr. GEORGE 
SMITH. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Ornithological Literature ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Spanish Art at the Guildhall ; The Salons of 1901; Maria 
Cosway’s ‘Cynthia’; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—‘The Emerald Isle’; The Joachim Quartet; The London 
Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—‘ The Queen's Double’; ‘‘The Man from Slankley’s’; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for April 27 contains 

MR. STILLMAN’S REMINISCENCES. 

The ITINERARY of EDWARD I. 

SIR ROBERT HART on CHINA. 

The HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

HARROW. 

NEW NOVELS:—His Own Father; Lysbeth; The Silver Skull; The 
Ship's Adventure; ‘The Three Days’ Terror; Pro Patria; What 
Men call Love; Anna Lombard; Mountains of Necessity; Suor 
Giovanna della Croce. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS on EGYPT. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW EBOOKS. 

The late BISHOP of OXFORD; SALES; KYRON, KEATs, and 
REYNOLDS; SOME UNPUBLISHED EPIGRAMS by THOMAS 
FULLER; ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Elementary Manuals; Astronomical Notes; Societies 
Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS—KBooks on English and French Cathed-als; The New 
Gallery ; Triumphs of French Engraving ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—‘ Count Tezma’; ‘A Royal Necklace’ ; ‘Sweetand Twenty 
Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for April 20 contains 

LADY GRANVILLE’S WIDOWHOOD. 

HARNACK on CHRISTIANITY. 

A NEW BOOK on GARDENING. 

SOUTH AFRICA a CENTURY AGO. 

The AMERICAN NEGRO of ‘TO-DAY. 

The MYSTERIES of ISIS. 

NEW NOVELS: —Rabs the Impossible, The Column: Mononia: The 
Third Floor; The Eternal Quest; The Kanner of Saint George; 
Mary Bray, ber Mark ; A Cardinal and his Conscience. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; ADMIRAL NAPIER; 
“BOOKS and LETTERS”; CURDS and “CROWDY”; ROYAL 
LIBRARIES and PAPYRUS in PHCENICIA; BYRON, KEATS, 
and REYNOLDS; CRITICA CRITICIZED. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Astronomical Notes; Sale; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—New English Art Club; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—‘Coriolanus’ and ‘The Wilderness’ ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. net, fully illustrated, 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A Series of Handy Books descriptive of the Home and Social Life of Continental Peoples. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


Generally speaking, they may be said to deal with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, 
their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies 
and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, Rural Life, Home Life, Religious Life, Amuse- 


ments, and Local Governments. 


“A well-conceived series of books,”—Academy. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY, 


RUSSIAN LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. By Francis H. E. 


PALMER. 


GERMAN LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. By William 


HARBUTT DAWSON. 


FRENCH LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. By Miss Hannah 


LYNCH, 


Other Volumes in preparation. 





London: GEO. NEWNES, Lrp. 





PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G. C.B. 


With Maps and Plans. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION 
covers the capture of Cronje at PAARDEBERG, POPLAR GROVE, the march 


to BLOEMFONTEIN, SANNAH’S POST affair, the march from WINBURG 
to HEILBRON, the LINDLEY affair, and much obstinate fighting. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 














‘NOW PU oe (a few Copies only remain for Sale), 
royal 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 
A MONOGRAPH OF 


ING REN&’S HONEYMOON CABINET. 
With 12 Illustrations from Photographs of the Panels painted 

by DANTE GABKIEL ROSSETTI, Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES 
FORD MADOX BROWN, &c , and from a Drawing by the Author and 
Designer of the Cabinet, JOHN P. SEDDON, FR.I. With an 
Historical _ ne the HEREDITARY EARLS of ANJOU by 


GEORGE H F. 
London: B.'‘f. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 





By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol oo tures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, wi ctionary giving 
an account of the places named, an ioneaii on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Ma) 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Lilustrations, 


38, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


a Series of Bio hical pertin in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated bt. views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
be found alte all who we interested in the study of the Holy 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, = and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick cn, 8 E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
ow tq the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


@. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


“Conveys a great deal of information without bein in any way di 
or technical.’ —Kentish Mercury. ad iia af 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





RENCH ART in 1901; Technical Instruction 
and Secondary Education Bill; St. Anne’s ae Cathedral, 

Leeds (Perspective View); Protection 

ea a Association) ; Tilustrations of ‘Tiselogton Wait Wel- 

burn Hall, Yorkshire; Central Girls’ School, Oxford, &c.—See the 

BUILDER of May 18 (4d. ; by post, 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, or 

— from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 





FROM 
MR. GRANT RICHARDSS 


SPRING LIST. 


IXTY YEARS ON THE TURF: the Life an@ 
‘Limes of George Hodgman, 1840-1900. Arranged by CHARLES R, 
WARREN. With 10 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s 
net {Ready on May 21. 


FROM GLADIATEUR TO PERSIMMON: Turf 
Memories for Thirty Years. By SYDENHAM DIXUN ( * Vigilant’” 
pein > gy Tilustrated in Colours Medium 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 1 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ It is with unfeigned pleasure that 

every lover ofa good horse will welcome the first book published by a 

son of ‘ The Druid.’”’ 

The SPORTSMAN says :—“ It is pleasant to write that the author of 
the work under notice has acquitted himself well in a difficult and 
toilsome undertaking.” 


HE REGIMENTAL RECORDS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY an Historical Késumé, Cran renints 
Arranged, of their ‘Titles, Ne ar mae Uniforms, Facings, 
Badges, and Nicknames. By J RKRMER. Profusely ililus- 
trated. Fea, 4to, cloth gilt, 10s ed ‘a 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE save :—A aastil book of reference to 

any one interested in army matters’ 


A HISTORY OF ROME. Arranged especially for 
Use in the Higher Forms of Schools or the Universities, and for the- 

Civil Service Examinations. With Essays, Maps, and Aids to 
Memory. By EUSIACE H. MILEs, M.A. Crown 8yo, buckram, 


8s 6d 
WN IETZSCHE As CRITIC, PHILOSOPHER 
POET, T. Selections from his Works. Compiled. 
by THOMA As COMMON. With Port.ait. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 
{Ready on May 21. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN : the Poet of Modern Revolt. 
An Introduction to his Poetry. By A. STODART-WALKER,. 
ao aoe of ‘The Straggle for Success.’ Crown 8yo, buckram, 
is. net. 


THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: 
pees sop aes By GEORGE F. SHEK. With Diagrams, 


cloth, 63. 
The ATHE\ ZUM says :—‘‘A book which should be studied by ald 
who are interested in the present condition and the future of the 
defences of the Empire....We put down the book with the feeling that 
he has given us the best statement which exists in favonr ofa con- 
script army. 

HOW SAILORS FIGHT: an Account of the 
Organization of the British Fleet in Peace and War. By JOHN. 
BLAKE. With an Introduction by Capt. the Hon. HEDWORTH 
LAMBTON, B.N., late of H.M.S8. Powerful. With 68 Illustrations. 
Cover Design by ‘T. Norman Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth “yet 6s. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER. By Ha 
OWEN. With Supplementar eee by the DUCHESS. rt 
SUTHERLAND. Crown aro. cloth, 6. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ This is a thoroughly good bit of 
brtir ridges history....A number ut careful appendices, treating speciaD 
eee of the work and life of the potter, gives a greatly enhance® 
ue to a really admirable book. 


TOLSTOY. AND HIS PROBLEMS: Essays by 
ALYMER MAUDE Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS. By J. G. Goparp, 


Author of ' Poverty : its Genesis and Exodus.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FURTHER MEMOIRS OF MARIE BASH- 
KIRTSEFF. ‘Together with a Correspondence between Marie 
Bashkirtseff and Guy de Maupassant. Kdited by G. H. PERRIS, 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘A correspondence far more 
pe ey than the imaginary letters of which we have lately had a 
surfeit 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ An interchange of ideas between two 
people of such uncommon talent could not be dull.” 

BRITISH REGIMENTS IN WAR AND PEACE. 
ae THE RIFLE BRIGADE: a History. Pal WALTER: 
WOOD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

The STANDARD says :—‘‘The purpose of the i eeuns series is to 
cover the ground for the general reader as well as the military expert, 
and to show what each regiment has done in the maintenance of 
Empire. ‘The plan is admirably carried out in ‘ ‘The Rifle Brigade,’ the- 
history of which is brought down to the time of its recent achieve- 
ments in South Africa. Mr. Wood has compressed the abundant 
material “ his command into about two hundred pages, and has- 
a interesting task.’ 


the Case for Con- 
Crown 8yo, 





Just published. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF THE CENTURY. 
Crown 8yo0, cloth, 2s. All Booksellers. 


FLOW to AVOID PAYMENT of DEBT. 
By a SOLICITOR, 


Showing same possible under existing law, and urgent need 
for reform. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


QAMPLERS and TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES, 
By MARCUS B. HUISH. 
With over 100 Illustrations, of which 30 are in Colour. 


Limited to One Edition of 600 Copies, of —_ over three-fourths 
are sold. 4to, 2I. 2. 





“Mr. Huish in his hand and isitely illustrated book has 
war. tr ape which no other expert could have filled so well.” 
ll of interests of many kinds.’’—Daily Standard, 
‘* Wonderful illustrations in colour pram Aon Pall Mail. 
The Fine-Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, and Longmans, Pater- 
noster Row. 


RFPs COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 


EPs COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


KFPss COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EFPs’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDI' DACHE, of the STOMACH, 


HEAD. 
INDIGESTI 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children fants 


n, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
IT, 





ily 
‘the MORNING POST says: ea Mr. Wood claims that the regiment 
on whose behalf he Nn has seen more fighting than any other 
regiment in the British Army.’ 

2. THE NORTHUM BERLAND FUSILIERS: ® 

History. By WALTEK WOOD. Illustrated Crown &vo,. 
cloth gilt, 3s {Ready on May 23. 

THE CHINESE CRISIS FROM WITHIN. By 
WEN CHING. Edited by the Rey. G. M. REITH, M.A. Crowm 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FICTION, 

ROSA AMOROSA. The Love Letters of a Woman. 
By ooo EGERTON, Author of : Keynotes,’ si i 
cloth gilt, 6s. SECOND EDITION IN PREPARA 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Some of these i even 
when they are pure fiction, arg a little too intimate and sacred for cold 


ri 

bi The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘The book is valuable not as a 
collection of irresponsible love letters, but as a sort of practical guide, 
very thoughtful, very precise, and clear in the conduct of love matters 
wits modern and emancipated Eve. Every young man should get it 
by heart.” 

THE BISHOP’S GAMBIT. By THomas Cosp,,. 

Author of :Scruples’&c. Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 6. 

The S?. JAME. Es'S GAZETTE says :—‘‘ Mr. ‘vhouas. Cobb is always 
ee reading.” 

The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ Mr. Thomas Cobb ia doing a very patriotic 
work, and one for which we are extremely grateful. He is saving us 
the trouble and humiliation of always going to France for good light 
fiction. 

HIS ‘FAMILIAR FOE. By E. LIVINGSTON Presc OTT, 
Author of ‘ Scarlet and Steel.’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 6: 

LIVEKATURE says :—‘ The book is well constructed and brightly 
written 

The SCOTSMAVY says:—“The characters are well defined and in- 
teresting, and the story is devoloped with literary skill and strength.’” 
LOVE THE LAGGARD. By R. S WarrREN-BELL, 

Author of ‘Bachelorland,’ &c. With Picture Cover by John 
Hassall Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6 

The WORLD says :—‘ Mr. Bell's ways are pleasant, and his people 
are not commonplace.”” 

The MORNI: G LEADER says :—“ A pretty little comedy.”’ 

The SBE FIELD INDEPENDENT says:—‘‘Mr. Bell has scored a 
success in ‘ Love the Laggard.’ 

The STAR says :—‘‘ For those who like the lightest of light reading, 


‘Love the Laggard’ could hardly be bettered.” 

THE LORD OF THE SEA. By M. P. SHIEt,. 
Author of ‘The Yellow Danger’ With Picture Cover by F. Rh. 
Kimbrough. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Mr. GRANT RICHARDS will have pleasure wn forwarding 
his List of Spring Publications post free on application, 
London: GRANT RICHARDS, 

9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 


“Full of graphic incident and interesting throughout.’—Datty News. 
With a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. SCOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; for five 
years Acting Chaplain to H.M.’s Legation in Peking. 

TIMES.—“ A vivid narrative, written with much judgment and good taste...... Nothing 
could be better than Mr. Allen’s story of the closing days of the siege.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It would be difficult to call to mind a more dramatic 
chapter in history than that afforded by last year’s tragedy in Peking, and Mr. Allen has 
dione justice to the subject.” 

WORLD.—“ Of the many books relating either directly or indirectly to the Boxer 
cising, Mr. Roland Allen’s diary seems to us by far the most interesting, as well as being 
full of information. Both in conception and execution the work is admirable, and entitled 


to the most unqualified praise.” 


REISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘ THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCB.’—NOW 
READY.—SEVENTH EDITION. 2vols. large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Boswortu 


SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School, Author of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ ‘Carthage and the Cartha- 


inians,’ &c. mee 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY 8S. R. CROCKETT. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By 8S. R. CROCKRETT, Author of ‘ Cleg Keily,’ ‘ The Red Axe,’ &c, 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
«vith the romance of hot and passionate hearts.’’ 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.— Well invented, well knit, of cumulative interest, told with 


a verve worthy of Crockett in his best days.”’ 
PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The SEAL of SILENCE. By Arravr R. Conner. 


8vo, 6s. 
The ARCHBISHOP and the LADY. By Mrs. ScuuyLer 


CROWNINSHIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ACADEMY .—“ Aristocratic and sunny.” 


Crown 


“Good and racy reading.” —British WEEKLY. 
With a Portrait-Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 

ATHEN_£UM,—‘‘Lady Anne's little thumbnail sketebes of Cape society and the 
neighbouring country are perfectly =r incisive, direct, and sparkling. Her letters 
are, in fact, as entertaining as any novel.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘* It is no exaggeration to say that this bundle of old letters 
is an important literary find...... They sparkle with epigrams and good sayings ; they have a 
high literary finish, and yet it is easy to see that they are quite unstudied and perfectly 
natural. Their freshness and originality are amazing.’ 

PILOT.—“ Delightful letters, whose shrewdness and wit and unaffected friendship 
make them a real addition to literature. Wecan make no pretence of doing them justice, 
a recommend them to our readers in all confidence as one of the pleasantest of recent 

_? 

IMMEDIATELY, with Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a Group of Convalescents. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Large 
YEOMAN SERVICE: being the Diary of the Wife 
ee Yeomanry Officer during the Boer War. By Lady MAUD 


TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


SECOND PRINTINGS OF EACH NOW READY. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
SPECT ATOR.—“ Very much above the average of the ordinary historical novel.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘' There is no lack of interest in Mr. Hope's story; its course 
is vigorous and exciting.”’ 
RITISH WEEKLY .—It is no exaggeration to say that this novel is fully equal to the 


best of Stanley Weyman’s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ The atmosphere of continental politics and diplomatic circles about 
* Love and Honour’ suggests a comparison with the work of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman...... 
In the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows herself almost equal to the author of ‘The 
Sowers ’ in producing the impression that the reader is assisting in the great affairs of the 
world,” 

PILOT.—“‘ It is difficult to accept ‘Love and Honour’ as the work of an unpractised 
hand; its fine balance of construction, its direct and forcible narrative suggest rather a 
maturity of power and training.’ 

















NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS.—Crown 8vo, 63, each. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. Firra Inpression. With Illustrations 
Albert Sterner. 


OVER 110,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REV/EW.—‘‘A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine 
and rich in glimpses of Italian life and character...... Mrs. Ward has never given us a book 
that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK of BANNISDALE, Firrs Enirion. 
TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work...... The 
story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fovrrs Epirion. 


STANDARD.—“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it...... It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite credit.” 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Furr Epirion. 


TIMES.--“ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The opening 
scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas...... In brief, author and readers 
are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘This is what you can recom- 
mend to a friend.’”’ : 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. With 40 Full-Page 


Illustrations. 
SPEAKER.—“ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly 
applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’ ”’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-Page 


SECOND EDITION. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything 
he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high 


literary level.” 


The GREEN FLAG, and other TALES of WAR and 


SPORT. With a Frontispiece. 


by 


Tilustrations. 


TIMES.—‘' These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 


‘Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.’ 


BY F. ANSTEY. 
The BRASS BOTTLE. Tuirv Impression. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we 
think, the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa.’’’ 


| BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
‘The ISLE of UNREST, With Illustrations. Firra In- 


PRESSION. 
| MORNING POST.—'‘‘A really admirable novel......The sort of tale for which the reader 
| 


neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Tuirp Enpirion. 


PUNCH.—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is marvel- 


lous.,.... The plot is ingenious and new.” 
7TRU1H,—‘‘A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. EraGuru Epirion. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour......In short, we have nothing but praise for ‘ In Kedar’s Tents.’ ”’ 


The GREY LADY. New Epimiox. With 12 Full-Page 


Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—‘‘ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The SOWERS,. Twenty-rirst EpIrTion. 
ATHENA:UM.—‘‘ The best and strongest romance which he has yet given to the public.” 
GRAPHIC.— ‘His absorbingly interesting story will be found very difficult indeed to 
lay down until its last page has been turned.” 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
'LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 


IMPRESSION. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘*‘A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘‘One of the most charming romances that ever flowed from the 


pen of the author of ‘ The Stickit Minister.’ ”’ 


‘The BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 

SPEAKER.—“'‘ The Black Douglas’ strikes us as being upon the whole the strongest 

| piece of work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result is a book which grips the 

imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 


The RED AXE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
| IMPRESSION. 

WEEKLY SUN.—“ A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style. More 
| than any of his previous books it plays upon the emotions, and takes a firm grip at once 
| upon the attention and the feelings of the reader.” 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. Tusrrp Impression. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
| along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 
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